If I were a man, I'd smoke White Owl Miniatures. 



If you are a man, 

take up with the small, trim, good-looking 
cigar that makes you look good 
White Owl Miniature . . . 
the little one. 







Jim Hall won the 1964 U.S. Road Racing Championship in a Chevrolet-powered Chaparral sparked by silvery-plated Champions 




Richard Petty won the 1964 NASCAR Champioi 
ship with a Champion-sparked '64 Plymouth 





Jack >-..t won the 1964 ARCA Champion 
ship with a Champion-sparked '64 Ford 



Champions use Champions ! 
Year after year, the overwhelming majority 
[ of race winners choose Champion 
spark plugs - regardless of make of engine - CHAM ^J1 
because Champions deliver maximum be*J 
performance . Why settle for less in your car? 



To teel new power, instantly. 
install new Champions now 
and every 10,000 miles 




Young fathers 



Now, one Equitable policy gives you 
the three kinds of insurance a young father wants most 



A comprehensive life insurance program in 
one policy — that's Equitable's Planned 
Security policy. 

It provides for your family, if you should 
die: 1. Lump sum cash payment for bene- 
ficiary. 2. Monthly income while your chil- 
dren are growing up. And for you, if you 
live: S. Cash for your own retirement. 

How does Equitable's Planned Security 



policy do all this? By combining permanent 
life insurance that builds cash values and 
helps you save, with decreasing term insur- 
ance that provides extra protection when 
your family needs it most. Premiums stop 
when you're 65, but the protection continues 
as long as you live. 

No other policy gives you this triple pro- 
tection at an unchanging, low premium. 



Planned Security was introduced by 
Equitable to provide modern insurance for 
today's modern way of life. 

To find how well Planned Security can 
fit into your way of life, call The Man from 
Equitable. He has the training and experi- 
ence to help you work out 
a security program that 
meets your special needs. 



LIVING INSURANCE... FROM [QU 

THE EQUITABLE lift ASSURANCE SOCIETY OE THE UNITED STATES 



Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N. Y. 10019 "Equitable 1965 



See the Equitable Pavilion when you visit the New York World's Fair. 
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EDITORS' NOTE 



Two *w<|iiai*e* fleiiixciiw 
of ill 4* junkie Moihl 



In this issue there in a picture essay and article about the lift' <>\ 
two young drug addicts — as lhc\ themselves ht il. This is ilu* first 
<>l' a two-part scries on narcotics in tlx* U.S.: the second part, which 
appears nexl week, will ileal with what is. is not ami should In- being 
done uhoul il. Jim Mills (an Associate Editor of I JFK J wrote both 
instalments. The pictures were taken b\ Bill Kppridge. 

Mill:- spent two weeks making the rounds with detectives of New 
\ ork ( 'M \ "s Narcotics It urea u. Then. h;n ing lea met I some of the ropes, 
he made conlacl with two addicts. Karen and John, ami for two solid 
months he and Kppridge spent virtually ever) waking hour with 
llicm. hen I sax "solid." sa\s Mills. "I mean something like 20 
hours a day. se\ en da\ s a week. Junkies never seem 
lo sleep." Ml this depended, of course, on winning 
llie addicts' confidence. Mills and Kppridge found, 
for one thing, that addicts have no desire to he 
bothered h\ "'squares'* (nonusers). The addict is 
always high on heroin or obsessed with getting 
more, and squares simpl** waste his time. The) 
also found that the addict loses all respect for a 
square lie ran "con" mil of something. Mills could 
he "conned" out of nothing, and after a time he 
ami Kppridge gained their respect. 

Once accepted. Mills and Kppridge became deni- 
zens of the junkie world. The) learned the lan- 
guage, which the) had to speak with meticulous 

care or he branded as outsiders. The\ picked up some of the junkies' 
um-auu\ abilitv to spot a "nareo" (narcotics detective). The\ talked 
for hours on park benches and street corners with addicts waiting lo 
make "connections.*" ami the) frequented fteabag hotels, three of 
which unceremonious! \ threw them out. Kppridge. in fact, came so 
much lo look the part that he was picked up b\ the narcos in a hotel 
lohh\ : the** thought he had stolen both his cameras ami I i KK creden- 
tials ami were about to haul him off when Mills (who looks more like 
a cop) came up lo straighten things out. Hut never in their adventures 
were the) troubled b\ the junkies themselves ami both became good 
— if sad — friends of Karen ami John. 

Nol one of Kppridge" s pictures is posed. W h\ did John and Karen 
act so freelv in his presence;* The answer, says Mills, is that "the) 
enjoyed their role. Kor once the\ could savor the reversal of the 
teachcr-stutlent. judge-defendant, do-gooder-addict relationship the) 
had alwa\s known. For once, //lev were the figures of authority. Kor 
the first time, they were the front end of the hyphen, ami the squares 
were the students." 

"knottier question: would not these pictures bet raj them to the 
police? The) are both known addicts with jail sentences behind them. 
That ibe pictures would be seen 1>\ police bothered them not a bit. 
Their onlv won*) was that the pictures might iMither "pushers" who 
might then hesitate to sell them drugs. 




J OIKS mills 
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EDITORIAL 



Ominous Laughs in 
Hag's Cracked Mirror 



The bizarre self-gelding of this session of 
I he General Assembly, which has b ren try- 
ing to adjourn without having taken a 
single vole, marks the low point in the 19- 
\ear historv of the United Nations. 

The crisis has even brought into ques- 
tion the L .\.'s right and power to survive 
in its present form. De Gaulle has pro- 
posed thai the five permanent members 
and chief founders of the U.N. (U.S., 
U.K., I .S-S-R-, France and China) should 
go back lo 1915 and start all over, this 
time with a new Peking, not even a mem- 
l>er. speaking for China. A Nationalist 
Chinese organ savs "'the U.lN. has almost 
outlived its usefulness." The leading Com- 
munist of Indonesia calls it "a garbage 
heap." Indonesia having resigned. 

This is not the U.N.'l first crisis, nor 
probably its last. For 19 years the U.N. 
has been either too naively counted on or 
too soon counted out. Dag llammarskjold 
used to defend it from friends and foes 
alike by calling it just a reflection of world 
realities, "an increasingly accurate mir- 
ror of the hopes as well as the strains of 
20lh Century life." Why blame the glass 
for the image:' If Afro-Asian delegates 
talk anticolonial nonsense, they neverthe- 
less express the real feelings of real peo- 
ple. Similarly the quiet achievements of 
the U.N.'s specialized agencies — e.fi., the 
World Health Organization's winning war 
on malaria — mirror the scientific altruism 
which is also a fact of 20th Century life. 

^ ••! Dag's mirror is also a distorting 
mirror, anil some of its distortions have 
got worse. W hen the U.N. was founded, 
its peace-keeping powers were confined to 
the Security Council, dominated bv the 
five permanent members with their unique 
veto. This inequity was justified on the 
ground that it corresponded to the real 
distribution of |mwer. The Assembly, 
dominated by the small nations, was lo 
be the world's conscience and complaint 
box, able to ventilate any issue but decide 
few. In 1950, however, on U.S. initiative 
during the Korean War, the Assembly 
obtained (through the Uniting-for-Peace 
resolution) the right to conduct peace- 
keeping operations when the Security 
Council proved veto-bound. The \ssein- 
bl\ subsequently used this power to sup- 
|>ort U.N. forces in the Middle Fast and 
the Congo: and llammarskjold turned the 
Secretary General's office from "a moral 
to a political authority." 



Hut the Assembly has also evolved in 
another direction. The explosion of new 
members is such that the Africans and 
Asians between them now control a ma- 
jority of votes (59). The Assembly has 
therefore become a megaphone for Afro- 
Asian concerns, w Inch would have no such 
command of Western newspaper headlines 
if the Assembly did not exist. Since manv 
of the new members are nations in name 
only and politically far less mature than 
the original 51. the Assembly's earlier role 
as a "conscience" of world politics has. to 
say the least, been gravely attenuated. 

Ti, e weakening effect of these new 
members is illustrated in the current cri- 
sis. Thev cherish the U.N. because it is 
their megaphone and milch cow and be- 
cause, as a Cold W ar arena, it enables 
them to play neutralist politics between 
the U.S. and Russia. But the dispute that 
has paralyzed the 19th Assembly con- 
fronted these neutralists with a painful 
issue of principle. Should Russia and 
France, being two years behind in their 
peace-keeping assessments, be deprived 
of their Assembly vote as directed by Ar- 
ticle 19 of the Charter? 

To the U.S.. the evasion of Article 19 
is a defiance of the U.N. Charter and 
hence a blow to international law. To the 
Russians, the Suez and Congo assessments 
(imposed by the originally powerless As- 
sembly) are themselves unconstitutional 
and so is the Uniting-for- Peace resolution. 
The World Court has declared the assess- 
ments valid. F.ven so, on their principle 
the Russians threaten to resign rather 
than pay. On theirs, the Americans threat- 
en to cut back their disproportionate con- 
tributions to tile milch-cow agencies. A 
showdown could mean either a U.N. with- 
out Russia or a U.N. without money. 

Rather than face such a disastrous 
choice, the Afro- Asians preferred the 
dodge of taking no votes at all. Roth the 
U.S. anil U.S.S.R. went along, and the 
19th Assembly has conducted its business 
in a kinil of furtive sign language. It was 
about to adjourn until September when 
suddenly the Albanian member broke the 
truce and insisted on normal procedures. 
The dodge that delegates had considered 
a cozy joke suddenly made them a world 
laughing stock. The fact that Albania was 
just an errand ho\ for Red China, which 
Wanted to precipitate the U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
showdown and thus rekindle the Cold 



War. made the laughter all the more grim. 

In explaining the Afro- Asian unwilling- 
ness to stand up and be counted, one Af- 
rican leader said, "We could not take a 
chance on offending Russia or the U.S. 
We'd have lost either way." To make 
clear that he was untroubled by the prin- 
ciple of the issue, this African went on: 
"We might have chanced losing France. 
Denying France a vote wouldn't have 
rocked the U.N." That's realistic, all right: 
the dues crisis has mirrored the "strains of 
20th Century life." But what ever hap- 
pened to the hopes? 

The hopes now consist mainly of keep- 
ing the U.N. breathing until some of its 
worst distortions can be removed. An in- 
terim committee on Assembly peace-keep- 
ing procedures w ill review the whole prob- 
lem, relying on U Thant to find a face- 
saving formula which both the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. will agree to. 

The U.S. has proved rather too flexible 
in upholding its Article 19 issue in order to 
let the 19th Assembly adopt a budget and 
adjourn. It has been a shabby session all 
round. But at least the adjournment will 
contribute a few months' refreshing silence 
to the heated boiler room of world poli- 
tics. If an emergency should arise in which 
the Assembly could be useful as a "de- 
compression chamber," the U.S. could 
find a way to summon it without com- 
promising the Article 19 issue any more 
than it already has. 

-i^.s the Assembly adjourned last week, 
its silence was temporarily filled by the 
nobler voices of delegates to the privately 
sponsored International Convocation on 
Pace m In Tcrris. ;i discussion of how Pope 
John's famous encyclical can be made 
relevant to man's great problem of war 
and peace. For the subject of his speech 
at this convocation, U Thant chose the 
changes in the U.N. that must result from 
its struggle to survive. 

One clearly needed change is in the bal- 
ance of power between the veto-bound 
Security Council and the cacophonous 
Assembly. The latter is unlikely to sur- 
render its residual right to act against a 
threat to the peace. But the Security 
Council, w hich still has the primary right 
to act, must find a way to make its right 
more like the duty which the Charter 
originally imputed to the great powers. 
There are numerous ways in which the 
financing of future peace forces can be 
equitably arranged. But the most tangi- 
ble (if tenuous) hope for basic improve- 
ment is that the U.S. and Russia, who 
have at least kept nuclear peace between 
themselves, may find more mutual in- 
terest in strengthening the Security Coun- 
cil's wider peace-keeping job. 
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Introducing: The tire for worriers 



Do you worry about skids? 




There are two kinds of people in the world : 
worriers and non-worriers. 

This is the tire for worriers - who'd like to be 
able to cut down on the habit. 

If you worry about the wife getting a flat 
when she's driving home alone some night. 

Or, if you've ever felt your rear end slide out 
from under you on a wet, slippery curve, and 
you've never quite forgotten the feeling, 

Or, if you know enough about cars to know 
what happens in the event of a blowout at 70, 
80 or 90 miles an hour, 

And, if you'd like to do something about it, 

You qualify. 

Welcome to worriers anonymous! 

Rub it the wrong way 
and it stops you in your tracks 

The new U.S. Royal Master • was designed 
by professional worriers who can outworry you 
on any kind of a road. 
Take a wet, skiddy road. 
The Royal Master has 
two traction bars 




the strips with all those little squiggles 
-which come in mighty handy if you 
have to stop short or if you're negotiating 
a curve on a wet, slick surface. 

The little squiggles "fur up" when you 
step on the brake, or when centrifugal 
force wants to pull your rear wheels out 
into a side skid. 

Each squiggle gets its edge up and out, 
and rubs the road dry under you. 

Now U.S. Royal didn't invent squig- 
gles on tires, of course. What we did figure 
out was a way to put so many squiggles so 
close together and so deep that the skid 
resistance of the Royal Master will last 
longer than on any other tire. 

When the tires are 3/5 worn, for instance, 
the Royal Master has 27% to 41% more 
straight-ahead skid resistance on a wet sur- 
face than any other premium tire. 

Don't you feel yourself feel- 
ing better about skids already? 



Do you 
about 



Our nail-biting inner liner 

Now we wish we could prom- 
ise you absolute relief from all punctures and 
flats, but we can't. 

Our engineers won't let us. 

What we can promise you is a high degree of 
protection against sudden flats if you should 
pick up a nail. 

Inside the Royal Master is a red liner that 
wraps itself around the nail and holds on for 
dear life. The air will leak out eventually (may- 
be in 1,000 miles, maybe 2,000, maybe 3,000), 
but you'll very likely be able to detect a recur- 
ring slow leak and have a chance to get it fixed 
at your own convenience. 

Our engineers thought about using a gummy 
type of puncture sealant (which, very frankly, 
is slightly more effective), or a tire-within-a- 
tire. But they rejected the idea because they 
felt that these create as many problems as they 
solve. (The extra weight inside the tire causes a 
heat build-up that can lead to tread disintegra- 
tion at today's high speeds.) 

The Royal Master is the only ultra-high-speed 



tire that offers so much protection against 
sudden flats. (Speed rating: a sustained 113 
miles per hour.) 

So you're not just exchanging one worry 
for another. 

A veritable rolling fortress 
When you're driving on a set of Royal 
Masters, you're more than a match for 2- 
by-4s in the road, rocks, or pot holes. The 
chances of blowing a tire are practically nil. 

This brute of a tire has a 4-ply carcass 
that is 60% stronger than original equip- 
ment tires— and they're strong. 

The tread on this monster is so thick, it 
lasted for 42,000 miles in our standard 
town and country driving tests. But of 
course you know that tire mileage will 
vary, depending on the way you use a tire. 

Just to show you we're not worried, 

we guarantee you in writing 
that if the new Royal Master 
should fail for any reason (ex- 
cept deliberate abuse or a re- 
pairable puncture) as long as 
one-half the original tread is left, U.S. Royal 
will give you a brand new one free. 

Beyond the halfway mark, you're covered by 
the most liberal pro rata guarantee of any 
of the leading makes. 
Now what are vou worrying about? 

U.S.Royal Master U 



worry 
flats? 



Do you worry about blowouts? 





How do you keep 
a heavyweight encyclopedia 
from turning into a crushing bore? 



Hire an alphabet of heavyweight editors who are 
very easily bored. 

At least that's how we do it. We've got BAs, MAs, 
LLDsand PhDs editing our Encyclopedia Americana. 
And almost every last one of them, back in his own 
brilliant student days, did his sleeping in dull lec- 
ture classes. 

People like that just plain don't have the patience 
to edit volumes of dry facts and leaden explanations. 
They want experts whose writing wakes them up. 
Teachers who make their pages teach. Authorities 
who know as much about writing as they do about 
their subjects. 

So our editors hunt and sift. And read. And yawn. 
And turn their noses up. Until they find us bio- 
chemists like Isaac Asimov. (He writes like a novel- 
ist because he is also a novelist.) Physicists like 
George Gamow. (You may have read his "One, Two, 
Three Infinity".) Space scientists -like Willy Ley 



(who's written scores of books), and Wernher von 
Braun (who wrote a book with Ley). Psychologists 
like Arnold Gesell (whose books have changed the 
thinking of American parents). 
These men are first-rate writers as well as first-rate 
scientists. Read any one of their entries in the 
Americana. Even if the subject doesn't interest you, 
we think the writing will. And you won't have to be 
a scientist to understand it. 

We get the same kind of writing from our writer 
economists. Writer-musicologists. Writer-historians. 
(To find out who they are, send the coupon at right.) 
Together they've made the Americana more than 
a heavyweight encyclopedia. They've packed a live- 
ly university between the covers of its thirty fat, 
juicy volumes. 

We promise you, though the Americana may weigh 
heavy on your shelves, it will never weigh upon your 
spirits. 



Americana Corporation 
575 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 

Please send me "Advance," your full-color booklet 
packed with information that explains how the 
readable Americana helps children and adults to 
further their knowledge. I want to know how I can 
obtain the Encyclopedia Americana under the 
"Easy Pay" Educational Plan. 
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Soft Whiskey. 
How do we soften it without 
lowering the proof? 



A lot of people would like to know 
the answerto that one. 
Distillers (and we're no exception) 
have been trying to come up with a Soft 
Whiskey since the year one. 

Some thought lowering the proof 
would do the trick. No good! The result: 
weaker whiskey. But not Soft Whiskey. 

And we're not so perfect either. We 
failed miserably with Soft Whiskey ex- 
periments. Finally after over 22,000 of 
them, Bingo! A way of Softening whis- 
key without draining its strength. 
An 86 proof that could do anything 




86 PROOF • BLENDED WHISKEY • 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS ©1965 CALVERT DIST. CO..N.Y.C. 
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any other 86 proof could do. Only do it 
softer. 

Calvert Extra swallows easy. It's gen- 
tle going down. It sort of walks softly, 
but carries a big stick. 

As for letting you in on how we soften 
Soft Whiskey this much is safe to tell. 
We do things with Calvert Extra that 
some distillers wouldn't hear of. Like 
doing some distilling in small batches 
as opposed to large ones. 

You really can't expect us to tell you 
more. Not after all that work. 

That soft we're not. 
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I had no idea I could pilot a plana so easily. 
We started with a preflight introduction to my airplane. 



Accelerate . . . airspeed ... 45 ... 50 ... 55 ... lift off, we're flying! 




If you've always wanted to fly an airplane, 

this offer is for you 



Recently I made a boyhood dream come 
true. The experience was more satisfying 
than I had ever imagined. On the way to 
the airport I'll admit I was a bit excited. 
Something as thrilling as the prospect of 
flying would make nearly anyone 
get butterflies. 

Well, my instructor was more like a golf 
pro than a teacher. "Relax," he told me. 
"You'll be surprised at how fast you catch 
on." As he talked, my confidence grew 
and the whole business sounded even more 
exciting. My training plane at the Cessna 
dealer's was a new Cessna 150. It's a 
favorite because its high wing gives it 
more stability and ideal visibility for see- 
ing the nights below . . . and it has the 
reputation of being the world's easiest- 
to-fly airplane. 

We started with a preflight introduction 
to the Cessna 150. My instructor showed 
me the controls, ailerons, elevator, and 
rudder. He explained exactly how they 
controlled the airplane. 

I took the pilot's seat (on the left, just 
like my car) and adjusted it to a comfort- 
able position. The cabin of the Cessna 150 
is comfortable . . . has bucket seats . . . 
handsome fabrics. My instructor walked 
around to the right and stepped in. 

He explained the airspeed indicator, 
which is like my car's speedometer, and 



by Dan Lees 



the hand throttle which controls the 
engine speed. I started up the engine and 
we were ready to taxi. 

Taxiing the plane is simple. You steer 
with your feet on the rudder pedals which 
are ronneded to the nose wheel. Al first 
1 over-controlled, but he showed me the 
right way. "Always be gentle with the 
controls . . . relax, be smooth and easy," 
he said. I stopped short of the runway to 
go over the takeoff check list. As we 
scanned the sky for other airplanes, my 
instructor called the control tower for 
clearance to take off. "Clear for takeoff," 
radioed the tower. 

The palms of my hands were damp as 1 
taxied onto the runway and pushed in the 
throttle for full power. I held the dual 
control wheel in front of me to feel what 
my instructor did to take off. Accelerate . . . 

airspeed ... 45 ... 50 ... 55 hold gentle 

back pressure . . . lift off, we're flying! 

Leaving the airfield, we climbed about 
\ '% mile above the earth and I took over 
the controls. I flew straight ahead for 
awhile . . . almost due north . . . and then 
my instructor showed me how to turn the 
plane. It's easy. You just turn the control 
wheel in the direction you want to go and 
pull back gently to maintain your altitude. 
It helps to coordinate the turn by simul- 
taneously pressing on the rudder pedal. 



Then I neutralized the controls and still 
held a little back pressure on the wheel 
to keep the nose on the horizon and the 
plane remained in the turn. When I 
wanted to straighten out. I rolled out 
simply by turning the control wheel the 
opposite way and gently applying the 
opposite rudder pedal. It was easy . . . 
and fun, too. 

Before I knew it, my first flight was over. 
An hour ago I had no idea I could pilot 
a plane so easily . . . and confidently. 

We returned to the field, descended to 800 
feet, and entered the flight pattern. I held 
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the controls while my instructor landed 
the plane and explained each step. 

As I walked to the hangar, I felt like a 
changed man . . . and I was. I had learned 
something new and felt bigger for the 
experience. I couldn't help but think how 
easy it had been to make this change 
in my life. 

When I look ahead to the ways flying will 
change things for me, I am glad I made 
the decision. I think you'd be glad, too. 
There's one way to find out. Take advan- 
tage of your Cessna dealer's $5 offer. Clip 
the coupon and see him today. 



satisfy a dream 

Clip Coupon 

I want to fly an airplane 



This coupon and 
$5 entitles the 
bearer to pilot a 
Cessna 150, 

accompanied by a government- 
licensed commercial pilot. Other 
Cessna models may be used at 
dealer discretion. If you cannot find 

a Cessna dealer in the Yellow Pages under "Aircraft Dealers," 
please write for names: Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kansas. 




More people fly Cessna airplanes than any other make. 
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Star-spangled money saver 
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Used properly, this red, white and 
blue writing "tool" can take care of 
your money-saving problems in a 
single stroke. 

You just grasp it firmly and put 
your John Hancock on an appli- 
cation for the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work. (Note small 
picture.) 

This authorizes your employer to make your sav- 
ings automatic. He sets aside a small amount from 
your check each payday toward the purchase of 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 

The amount can be any size. The important thing 
is it's saved regularly. 

Don't worry if you have to use an ordinary pen 
instead of a star-spangled one. You'll get a nice star- 
spangled feeling to make up for it. 



Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 

STAR-SPANGLED SAVINGS PLAN 
FOR ALL AMERICANS 





The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is presented as a public 
service in cooperation with the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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THEATER REVIEW 



A Sirthduy Triumph 
for Tolstoy's Classic 



WAR AND PEACE 



JLottll have lo take my word for 
most of tins — otherwise you won't 
believe it. You won't believe that 
Tolstoy's gigantic novel. War and 
Peurr, can Im* cut and compressed 
until it is no more than a sardine 
compared to a whale and si ill make 
an effective play. You won't believe 
you can see Bonaparte and Czar Al- 
exander in frozen poses like Sunday- 
school tableaux and still find them 
theatrically impressive. ^ on won t 
believe you can see Napoleon's siege 
of Moscow in 1812 represented by 
toy soldiers and liny cannons spit- 
ting real fire like eigarel lighters and 
not burst out laughing. And most 
unl>elievablc of all, to me, is that 
tliis shorthand version of War and 
Peace* written in German by Alfred 
Neumann, Krwin Piscalor and Gun- 
tram Prufer and first given in 1955, 
could become an international suc- 
cess and smash hit of this off-Broad- 
way season. 

How is all this possible? 

Most importantly, the play sticks 
to Tolstoy's wonderful people, ll is 
still a story of lovers, friends, fam- 
ilies, engulfed in the tides of history. 
Prince Andrei still falls in love with 
winsome little Natasha. His father, 
old Prince Bolkonski, is still a terror 
— and a charmer. Stodgy Pierre comes 
through the war a sounder, finer man. 

The show, which is being done 
now by the first-rate A PA repertory 
at the Phoenix Theatre, begins w hen 
a young narrator in black tie and 
dinner jacket steps out to tell the 
audience how the novel was adapted 
for the stage. ''We have selected, 
arranged, altered, and even invent- 
ed, in the hope of serving Tolstoy's 
purpose." 

The narrator's presence, as he 
jumps in and out of the play, is an 
insistent reminder that this is not 
meant to 1"- a naturalistic produc- 
tion. Bather, it leans toward the kind 
of theater that Playwright Bertolt 
Brecht created and is now called 
"theater of alienation." This meant 
only that he wanted audiences to 
feel sufficiently alienated not to l>e 
numbed by soothing make-believe, 
not to sit passively with their de- 
fenses down, but critically with their 
dukes up. 

War and Peace goes on to "work 
both sides of the street: it engages our^ 



emotions quite shamelessly with lov- 
ers' farewells and dealhl>ed scenes 
acted to soft violin music, but still 
forces us to stand aside and view the 
play with critical detachment. 1 think 
you'd call this "modified Brecht." At 
any rale it represents a successful fus- 
ing of styles, and I'd like to sec more 
of it on the 1 .8. stage. 

lis most enjoyable episode is in the 
st\le of popular comedy, not in the 
liook hut invented for this play. An- 
drei introduces Natasha to his crusty 
old father, who tries lo prove the girl 
is a featherbrain by giving her a ge- 
ometry quiz. But Natasha, who is act- 
ed enchantingly by Rosemary Harris, 
refuses to l>e trapped by his triangles 
with parallel lines and gives us the 
age-old fun of seeing a minx outwit 
a curmudgeon. 

War and Peace swings through a 
variety of styles. At the flat tie of Boro- 
dino. Andrei is symlmlically repre- 
sented hy a toy soldier that topples 
over to indicate that he is fatally 
wounded. In a later scene the real An- 
drei dies in Natasha's arms. In a final 
speech the narrator tells us that Na- 
tasha married Pierre, and we are re- 
minded that Tolstoy's purpose was 
"to show that war is inhuman be- 
cause the results depend on chance." 
Both our tear ducts and our minds 
have been stimulated. 

.It struck me when I saw the War 
and Peace program that it listed 18 
characters, plus "servants, peasants 
and soldiers." That's more people 
than I've seen in all the new Broad- 
way plays put together, most of which 
have only two or three characters 
apiece. There's no virtue, of course, in 
sheer size. But there is virtue in varie- 
ty. I'm not tired of plays that deal 
minutely with the human psyche, 
but 1 do like to see the theater take 
on size and demonstrate that a crowd 
is more than three. 

This year, which happens to be the 
100th anniversary of the publication 
of the first part of War and Peace in 
Russia, the Soviet government will 
release a mammoth movie epic of 
Tolstoy's book. I hope it's good. But 
I have a feeling that the small stage 
version is a more effective tribute to 
this majestic work and will stand 
as the best way of Baying, "Happy 
Birthday, War and Peace." 

by Tom Prideauw 
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Beca use we wanted to show you that 
Comet's packed with stamina— and 
hot performance. That's why! Last 
year, specially equipped Comets be- 
came the World's 100,000-Mile 
Durability Champion at Daytona. 
Now our regular production '65 has 
demonstrated it's just as tough . . . 
through 16,200 miles of mountain, 



desert, jungle, iceand snow . . . from 
the bottom to the top of the world. 
The result: any shorter drive will be 
a picnic with Comet. Try it and see! 



FREE! An exciting, 16-page, full- 
color booklet covering Comet's run 
through 14 fascinating countries. 
Ask your nearby Mercury dealer. 



-jPU/icoM/ Comet 



the world's 100,000-mile durability champion 




NATURE LIBRARY... 



To introduce you to the LIFE NATURE LIBRARY the Editors invite you to borrow 
a copy of THE BIRDS for 10 days without any obligation to purchase it. 



Ever since the first cavemen painted reindeer 
on stone, man has shown tireless curiosity 
about the world around him. He has dived 
deep into the ocean to investigate its mysteri- 
ous creatures; turned over rocks to see what 
crawled out; scaled mountains— crossed des- 
erts—even plunged into airless space itself. 

In the past few years our curiosity has 
multiplied our knowledge of nature many 
times over. Much that was mysterious or un- 
known yesterday is now being revealed and 
explained. To bring you striking and informa- 
tive reports of our ever-widening comprehen- 
sion of nature, LIFE has called on the talents 
and skills of some of the most distinguished 
writers, photographers, painters, researchers 
and scientists available. Now in a remarkable 
series of beautifully illustrated books, you 
and your family can explore this world and its 
many inhabitants— THE MAMMALS . . . THE 

FISHES . . . THE REPTILES . . . THE INSECTS 
. . . THE PLANTS . . . THE BIRDS. 

THE BIRDS 

In 1703, an Englishman who described himself 
as "a person of learning and piety" wrote that 
birds took 60 days to migrate to the moon each 
winter. And indeed, some accomplishments of 
the birds are almost that marvelous. They are 
hunters and fishers of great skill and many are 
capable of fabulous feats of endurance. 

It is no wonder birds have fascinated man- 
kind since the dawn of time, when ancient priests 
sought omens in their entrails and their flights. 
Until recent times coal miners used canaries to 
warn them of lethal gas and today astronauts 
are turning for help to birds, for they seem to 
chart their courses during migration by the sun 
and the stars. Birds are not rarities — more than 
100 billion of them inhabit the earth, from 
thimble-sized hummingbirds to ostriches stand- 
ing eight feet tall. (Only a few hundred years 



ago, there was still a bird 12 feet tall — and 
another that weighed half a ton.) 

Thousands of scientists gladly spend their 
lifetimes seeking answers to questions about 
birds: How can birds sleep on a perch without 
fal ling off? How can a kiwi lay an egg that weighs 
a third as much as the kiwi? Why do some 
naturalists call birds "glorified reptiles"? 




One of the leading bird specialists in the world 
today is Roger Tory Peterson, who is also a 
highly respected and often consulted writer 
and artist on the subject. In THE BIRDS, he 
and the Editors bring you engrossing and 
authoritative answers to your questions about 
the wonders of the feathered world. They 
show you all the 27 orders of birds and help 
you to understand the reasons for birds' 
immense diversity, and their value to man 
and nature. 



THE BIRDS will introduce you 

to the LIFE NATURE LIBRARY 

The same resources — photographers, writers, 
researchers and painters— that have brought 



outstanding nature reporting to the readers of 
Life are being used in a unique series of perma- 
nent reference books called the Life Nature 
Library. 

Large in format, these books are beautifully 
illustrated with brilliantly colored photographs 
and paintings and are written and edited by the 
finest nature writers and authorities. The Life 
Nature Library represents an investment of 
several million dollars — yet the books are printed 
in such large quantities that they can be offered 
to our readers at a lower price than lesser books 
usually command. 

How to preview THE BIRDS 
without obligation to buy it 

For the present at least. Life Nature Library 
books will be available only from Time-Life 
Books. You are invited to examine a copy of 
The Birds for 10 days; share it with your school 
children and their teachers. Simply fill out the 
adjacent postpaid order card and mail it today. 
We will send you your copy of The Birds. If 
you do not wish to purchase this volume simply 
return it and you are under no further obliga- 
tion. However, if you agree that this is a beauti- 
ful and authoritative addition to your library- 
useful and interesting for your children and 
yourself— just send us $3.95 plus a small charge 
for shipping and handling. A reservation will 
then be entered in your name to receive other 
volumes in the Life Nature Library every two 
months on the same terms, at the same price. 
You may return any volume and may cancel 
your reservation privilege at any time simply by 
notifying us. 



Among the volumes you can receive are 
THE MAMMALS THE FISHES 
THE REPTILES THE INSECTS 





FOUR 
FOSSIL 
BIRDS 





Ichthyornis lived on the shores of North 
America's great inland sea about 100 mil- 
lion years ago and was probably a skillful 
flier, but had small weak legs. 



Hesperornis resembled a modern loon, 
with legs set well to the rear. A strong 
swimmer, it had only rudimentary wings 
and could not fly. 



Diatryma, a 60-million-year-old flightless 
giant of the North American plains, stood 
seven feet tall and had a head as large as 
that of a horse. 



Phororhacos was about as tall as a man. 
It lived in South America 30 million years 
ago and the modern cranelike cariama of 
South America may be akin to it. 
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THE BIRDS 




The Eskimo curlew was hunted with such North America's rarest bird, Ihc ivory- l or Ihe California condor, the change- The inroads of man reduced Ihc nenc 

greed that by 1925 it was reported extinct. billed woodpecker, numbers no more over from ranches to fruit farms has meant population to a low point of 30 in 1951. 

Several individuals have been sighted in than six. To surv ive, it needs virgin stands a diminishing supply of the carrion on Now bred in captivity, the birds seem to 

Texas, however, since 1959. of timber, which are nearly gone. which it feeds. About 60 survive. be making a comeback: 400 in 1963. 





Wouldn't it be nice 

if you could reclose tomatoes 

to keep them fresh? 



Like PREMIUM 
Saltine Crackers 






The reclosable moisture-proof Stack Pack keeps PREMIUM Saltines crisp to the very last cracker 
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PREMIUM 

SALTINE CRACKERS 

Open a Stack Pack snap) crackers 'cause you can close flavor sealed In by nabisco, crispness held in by the Stack Pack 
are crisp the Stack Pack back 
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GAMBLERS' MONEY 

by WALLACE TURNER 
(Houghton Mifflin Co ) $5 .95 

& trading mone) from suckers has 
become a way of lift* in Nevada — in- 
deed il i« the Silver State's eeonomie 
ba*e ami the source of a good pari of 
its lax revenues. Gambling is legal 
there and. so the argument goes, if 
some shoe salesman wants to Mow his 
vacation savings in slot machines or 
that green-felt bathtub the) call a 
iliec table, then who are we to tell 
him not to. particularly w hrn the 
gamhling hierarchy has done its lieM 
to obscure this legalized slaughter in 
a pleasant and inexpensive avalanche 
of entertainment? 

Unfortunately it's not that simple, 
and in Gamblers' Money \X allace 
Turner of the New York Times, a 
I'ulitzer prize winner and one of the 
country*! Iiest investigative report- 
ers, shows that Nevada's "noble ex- 
|M<riinent.*' as he calls it. is not jttst a 
problem for Nevadans but for all of 
us. There is. he says, a bigger prob- 
lem: the use of gambling mone) — 
basically earned unethically — to in- 
vade ethical business. 

It alt starts with the way the casi- 
no operator separates the "mark" 
from his cash. I f the odds do not take 
care of it there is always some way 
to cheat a li 1 lie. how ex er zealous 
the inspectors. Bui this same basic 
law of the \ egas jungle— give a lil- 
tle. take a lot — lends to carry over 
into am gambler's venture 111(0 non- 
gambling business. The lad is. savs 
Turner, that the casino owners don't 
reallv gamble, ever: the customer 
lakes all the chances. At the gam- 
ing table the player is the sucker: 
when gamblers "go ethical." the tax- 
paver and small stockholder is the 
Bucker, 

Turner spells this out in detail. Me 
tells how the federal government un- 
wittingly contributed lax money to 
the crookerv when the I ,S. Public 
Health Service provided half a mil- 
lion for a sewer system lo serve the 
"Slrip" in Im* Vegas (the FBI has 
since l>een investigating charges of 
corruption and sul>slaudard construc- 
tion). He tells how a group of gam- 



blers persuaded eounlv official* 10 
finance a new golf course with pub- 
lic funds, and b> their highly com- 
plicated douhle-shuflle wound up 
with the taxpayers $400,000 oul of 
pocket. 

Turner traces meticulouslv I he sto- 
ry of how the \egas crowd tried lo 
invade \\ all Street with Alexander 
Guterma. (he master swindler, as 
their instrument. A lot of small stock- 
holders got trimmed, hut this time so 
did the gamblers. Some were convict- 
ed. The worst indignity ihev suffered, 
however, was being taken for suckers 
I hemselves. 

Hut the really significant fact is 
that the gamblers were no longer sat- 
isfied with their Nevada sanctuary. 
Thcv wanted to branch oul with their 
excess "blark money"— their term for 
elalniralelv concealed profits that are 
skimmed off behind closed doors be- 
fore t lie lav collector enters. Black 
money . savs Turner, makes gambling 
and mob invasion of business hard to 
trace. One of his sources estimates 
that seven of 2 V houses in V egas are 
skimming off $2 million this way per 
month. He dcscrilics how one hatch 
of black money traveled in a foreign- 
er's diplomatic pouch into a Latin 
American bank and then, in a bliz- 
zard of paperwork, buck to the l .S. 
with its slain removed and ready for 
investment. 

ihl though Operation (riileruia 
Hopped. Turner argues that the ex- 
portation of such vast amounts of 
black money from Nevada (along 
with the moral standards of its own- 
ers) is a threat to national morality. 
In the absence of any practical way 
for Nevada to control its own evils, 
he calls for federal legislation to dam 
I he spread of what he calls "legalized 
infection." 

Turner feels that efforts bv Nevada 
lo keep gangsters oul are hopeless. A 
"black book" is kepi of undesirables 
not permit led lo ow n casinos and 
none do — on the surface. But when 
Frank (ioslello was frisked in New 
N oi k not long ago lie had in his pock- 
et a slip of paper with a notation that 
tallied almost exactly with the pre- 
v ions night V "take" of a big Nevada 
casino. 

\ blunt book. GambienC Money 
names names and cites figures. It 
names the judge who. as a lawyer, 
represented gamblers, then ruled in 
their fuv or in a suit : it specific* \t 
mobsters who have more than tangi- 
ble ties in Nev ada: and there are 
dozens of others, crooks and victims. 
The v ictims can be small-time plung- 
ers or do-or-die I v pes like the $50,000- 
a-vear Denver lawyer who went to 
prison for embezzlement because, in 

CONTINUED 



If you want 

oohs 

andahs 

over your 

furniture, 

you don't 

need 

a Realtor: 

If you want to sell your house, 
you do. 




"Never mind the furnace 
— where'd you get those 
marvelous curtains?" 



If you've ever tried selling a house on your 
own, you know the story. People come 
breezing in to admire your taste, make 
notes of your decorating ideas, and then 
dawdle off to bother somebody else. They 
make a career of "just looking." 

How to avoid them: see a Realtor. 

A Realtor is a professional in the real 
estate business. He services the kind of peo- 
ple who arc seriously interested in buying 
a home. He will not show your house to 
amateur interior decorators, only to pro- 
spective clients. People who want to see 
your house because it fits their needs. 



Your Realtor is a dedicated career man who has qualified for 
membership in his local real estate board and 
in the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. He upholds a strict Code of Ethics 
and high standards of performance. 

Is it hard to find a Realtor? Not at all. He'll 
give you a warm welcome wherever you see 
this seal. Gentle reminder: he can spot people 
who are "just looking" right away. 
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Key to a successful move: 
call the world's largest mover, 
Allied Van Lines. 



REYMKiYS CONTINUED 

few Of his life, he lurried lo crime lo 
pay In- business debt lo a gambler. 

I have worked with \V allare Turner 
on many crusades against gambling, 
corruption ami labor racketeering and 
1 know him as a reporter w ho not only 
gets the facts but lias the |>ereeplion 
to interpret them, lie has never had a 
conclusion with which I agreed more 
than this: that bigtimc gambling, 
whether legalized or not, taints what- 



. . • and a HUj 
Hook about 
Rig Hushiens 

AMERICAN CHROME 

fay EDWIN GILBERT 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons) $5.95 

In each of a half-dozen widely read 
novels Edwin Gilbert has sur- 
veyed specific elements of the Amer- 
ican scene and organized them into 
an authentic pattern of our times. 
The Squirrel Cage presented the 
temptations and torments of Hol- 
lywood. The Hot and the Cool dram- 
atized the |>eculiar American insti- 
tution of jazz. .\alive Stone hu- 
manized the struggle lo modernize 
U.S. architecture. The Arte Am- 
haxsadors concerned 1 he effect of 
Eurojie on groups of Americans — 
industrial engineers, salesmen, tech- 
nicians — and vice versa. 

American Chrome, his latest, is 
devoted to the power of our ma- 
chine-god. the automobile, ami the 
society which has grown up around 
it. It is not a single story of a sin- 
gle person but a chain of interlock- 
ing ones. There is the president of 
a huge motor company, an outmod- 
ed autocrat fighting coni|H*tition out- 
side his kingdom and scandal with- 
in. There are his three daughters, 
one the insecure wife of the com- 
pany's executive vice president, an- 
other a pretentious leader of society, 
ami (he youngest, a buoyant U'uu- 
ly spoiled b\ her father and a year 
at the Sorltonne. Opposed to this 
dy nast\ is another one headed by 
a car dealer, a dictator in his own 
domain but held over a barrel by 
the crippling <piota of new cars the 
manufacturer forces on him. His 
son, the central figure of the novel, 
is a maverick who fights both his 
father and the competition in an 
attempt to bring some order into 
his disordered industrial world. The 
intricate relations of these citizens 
of Detroit, complicated by minor 



ever it touches. I recall a gambler 
telling me plaintively, "I can't go 
straight even when I want lo." He 
had bought a meat-packing plant, 
fully intending to operate it square- 
ly- But when his employes realized 
whom they were working for they 
started buying diseased cattle at bar- 
gain prices. "What could 1 do? I had 
to gel out of business or go to jail. 
I sold out/ 1 

by JVilliam Lambert 



chicaneries, carry this huge novel 
back and forth from executive suites, 
mansions and country clubs to sleazy 
hotels, high- pressure showrooms and 
garish used-car lota. 

American Chrome may be read 
as a symbolic novel — a morality 
drama contrasting a splendid, ideal- 
ized society ami a sordid and over- 
industrialized one. But its appeal 
to me was simpler than that. Woven 
into every character is the bright, 
leading thread of the book: the way 
the automobile absorbs and pos- 
sesses us all. Edwin Gilbert is pre- 
occupied with the workaday Amer- 
ican who not only cares for his car 
hut identifies with it, eats, sleeps 
and talks it, who is as much in love 
with his horseless carriage as a hunt- 
er his horse, who is as keenly ap- 
preciative of its performance as an 
aficionado is of a bullfighter's tech- 
nique. This adoration is developed 
on all levels — on the car as a marvel- 
ous mechanism and as a t hing of lieau- 
ty and a joy forever — or at least un- 
til the next model appears. It is ap- 
parent in the speed-mad devotees of 
drag racing, and in the collectors of 
'"classics" — the ancient, headlight-iu- 
fender Pierce- Arrows, the coffin-nosed 
Cords, the gothic-grilled Sport-Phae- 
lon Packard Super 8s. 

ml American Chrome has one 
more odd claim on the reader. It 
is an old-fashioned novel with a 
hero. He is a man with a mission 
who actually faces fraudulence and 
double-dealing not with the resig- 
nation of an alienated anti-hero but 
with touchingly stuhl>orn ami some- 
times even foolhardy integrity. He 
inveighs not only against dirtiness 
in business and human relations but 
also, surprisingly for a Detroiter, 
against dirtiness in the air. 

GUljcrt's style is easy and col- 
loquial. In an almost direct line with 
Upton Sinclair and Sinclair Lewis, 
he challenges the too easily accept- 
ed cruelties inherent in high-pres- 
sure business competition. His liook 
takes a positive position against ir- 
responsibility. It is an unusual hook 
and not the less absorbing for be- 
ing purposeful. 

.by Loui* Unteriaeyer 
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Who packages Springtime for 
year 'round air conditioning? 



Day & Night does, with a bold, fresh new air condition- 
ing idea. We call it Duopac, Day & Night's Satellite 
Air Conditioning System. The Duopac is a 
satellite in the sense that it can be located 
outside the house— on the roof, on the out- 
side wall, or behind a bush. You pick the 
spot outside for this compact, combination 




gas-electric heating and cooling Duopac unit. Inside 
the house, it's cool or warm and quiet. The Duopac Satel- 
lite Air Conditioning System is another new 
dimension in better living from Day & Night 
—the name to choose for solutions to heat- 
ing, cooling and water heating problems in 
homes, business and industry. 



CREATOR OF NEW DIMENSIONS IN AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, AND WATER HEATING 



NU'ACTU*INC COMPANt, 835 ANAHEIM. Pu ENTC «O*0, LA PUENTE, CALI'OHNI* • 3J59 W. 39TH STflEET, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
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Co/or is, mturci way /g k , , yourway 
of saying flavor I ofgai&gii 1 * 



Snjoy perfect color... 
perfect flavor in fruits and 
vegetables from Stokely 



STORE COUPON 



5? Off On Two Cans of Stokely's Finest 



MR DEALER: You are authorised at oui agent to allow 
j( toward in* purchase 0' 3 cant ol arty Stokely's 
Finest Products at listed hereon (except 8 0;.' 
Fmit COCktail, MAIL THIS COUPON TO: KOMI Van Camp, inc.. B01 
Beets l63 > Cimton, Iowa, and we will pay you 5t plus 2C 

1 handling lor each coupon providing you hive com 

R.S.P. Cherries, phed with the terms ol mis ofter 
TomatO CatSUp, HWtCH. proving purchases ot sufficient slocks ol 
. , c*i,«» °*" D " n ds 10 co**' coupons submitted must be 
lOmaiO iaUCC shown upon request Failure to do so at Our option 
may void ail coupons submitted. Coupons good only 
on brands specified and are non-transferable. Con- 
sumer must pay any sales las involved This 
void wherever taxed, restricted or lieense required. 
Cash redemption value I'M ot 1 cent. 






5< Off On Two Cans of Stokely's Finest... -'y- 

MR, DEMUR: Tou are authorised as our agent to allow 
Sc toward the purchase o< 2 cans ol any stokely's 
Finest Products as listed hereon (except ft c: ). 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO: ...... Camp. Inc.. 801 

163. Clinton Iowa, and we will pay you 5< plus 2< 
handling lor each coupon providing you have com- 
plied with the terms 0' this ofler 
Invoices, proving purchases ol sufficient stocks ol 
our brands to cover coupons submitted must be 
shown upon request Failure to do so at our option 
may »oid all coupons submitted. Coupons good only 
on brands specified and are non-transferable. Con 
sumer must pay any sales tax involved this offer 
void wherever taxed restricted or license required. 
Cash redemption value 1/20 ot 1 cent 
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5< Off On Two Cans of Stokely's Finest 



MR. DEALER: You am authorized as our agent to allow 
ic toward the purchase of 2 cans of any Stokely's 
Finest Products as listed hereon (except S-oi ) 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO Stokely Van Camp. Inc . Box 
163, Cimton. Iowa, and we will pay you SC plus 2f 
n and ling for each coupon providing you have com- 
plied with the terms ol this offer. 
Invoices, proving purchases ol suHicienl slocks ot 
our brands to covet coupons submitted must be 
shown upon request Failure to do so at our option 
may void ail coupons submitted Coupons good only 
on brands specified and are non-translerablo. Con- 
sumer must pay any sales tax involved This offer 
void wherever taxed, restricted or license required. 
Cash redemption value 1 20 of 1 cent. 
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5c Off On Two Cans of Stokely's Finest. 



MR. DEALER: You aie Jjthonzed ai our agent to allow 
5< toward IRt purchase of 2 cans ol any Stokely's 
Finest Products as listed hereon (except R-oi ). 
MAIL THIS COUPON 10: Stokely Van Camp. Inc., O01 
163. Clinton, Iowa, and we will pay you SC plus 2C 
handling lor each coupon providing you have com- 
plied with the terms ot this offer 
Invoices, proving purchases of suflicient stocks of 
our brands to cover coupons submitted must be 
shown upon request Failure to do so at our option 
may void all coupons submitted Coupons good only 
on brands specified and are non -transferable Con- 
sumer must pay any sales lax involved This offer 
void wherever taxed, restricted or license required 
Cash redemption value 1 20 of 1 cent 
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"Since when do you drink Bourbon?" 



"Since I tasted Jim Beam" 




Understandable. 

The taste of Jim Beam is distinctive. Light, mild . . . also straightforward and honest. The smooth, 
fine taste of Jim Beam Kentucky Straight Bourbon always comes through. 
No need to acquire a taste for Bourbon. Just acquire Jim Beam. 

For six generations (170 years), one family, one formula . . . The World's Finest Bourbon Since 1795. 



MUCH " ' ' 51IAIW 
KOMI "HIS"Pf 
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HARDWARE 
STORES 



YAW* 



FAMOUS 



with the purchase of a 



CROSS CUT SAW AT 



$5.95 




Get two brand new Proven Model Hand Saws tor your workshop. 26' length, f-point cross 
cut. $Yi-polnt rip. LIMIT TWO. 




SALE ENDS MARCH ( 



1UFKIN 
6 ft. PEE WEE TAPE 




with purchase of 
lUFKIN 
SUPER MEZUR-MATIC 12 FT. TAPE 



Teach control blade, 
withdraw!. Rewinds 



Holds position when 
at touch el button. 



.................... 



ROSE AND 
GARDEN 
SHEAR 



BERnzOmatIC 

PROPANE CYLINDER 

I BfRNZflMATlC 

» 

* at regular price Ol 
» 

»*****•***■ 





SHOP-CRAFT two speed 

'A" POWER 
DRILL 



with purchase 
IRUC ICMPER 2T" 
AMVIL LOPPED *5 ,M 

Top quality predicts by 
America's eocst lamed 
tardea tool manufacturer. 



SANDER *24 95 




with purchase 



l-BUSHEL 
LAUNDRY BASKET 



a. 



with pnrchasc 
ot «< Qt. 



SLIM-LINE 
HAMPER *2 »« 

lath in sturdy polyethylene. Ventilated. 
Can't saa{. Choice et biaatlfiil colors. 




DRILL — High speed tor drill. 

ini, low speed for polishing 

and buffing. SANDER — Va 
H.P., true flush sanding even 

in ceiling er floor corner 
areas. Quick change lever 
clamps. U.L. Industrially 
listed. 

************* 



IIG II 01. CAN 




SPRAY 
PAINT 




with parchase ot 
V SPRAY PAINT 

at the regular lew price .( S | ^ 

IT popular colors. Dries la minutes. Durable, 
boat resistant, too. 



, Rust 
» 

WHY THIS FANTASTIC le SALE? Because Lhis year, Pro Hardware and its over 
1000 independent hardware store owners, celebrate ten years of the finest service 
to America's homeowners. There's a Pro-Hardware store near you. Look It up. 
You'll like the service, the quality products, the savings. 

WRITE PRO HARDWARE CEKTRAl HEADQUARTERS FOR A STORE NEAR YOU. 
PRO HARDWARE, INC. Central Headquarters, It Sixth Street, Stamford, Connecticut 
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a Mercury bonnet 
with a red ribbon on it 



Company is: 







Mercury takes the prize. 

Car Life Magazine's annual award for engi- 
neering excellence. 

The editors cited Mercury's completely new 
body, frame and suspension— everything from its 
remarkably quiet ride to special features like 



closed window ventilation. Then they named it 
"best new car of the year." 

Naturally, we're pleased with this award. 
Engineering excellence is an important aspect of 
quality at Ford Motor Company. And quality is the 
most important bee in our bonnet. 



The best engineered cars for '65 come from . . . 




MUSTANG • FALCON • FAIRLANE • FORD 

COMET . MERCURY 
THUNOERBIRD • LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 



MOTOR COMPANY 




New Dec-La-Tay* plunges in front. 

Dips low in back. 
Straps stretch smoothly over 
shoulders. French blue, 
nude, pink, black and white. 

A, B, C cups, 5.00. 
•Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ©1964 
by Maidenform, Inc., makers of bras, girdles, 
active sportswear. 




LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 



WINSTON CHURCHILL 

Sirs: 

The entire free world was aware that 
it had lost a great leader and statesman 
upon the death of Sir Winston Church- 
ill but Life made that loss felt even 
more acutely by its superb and tasteful- 
ly chosen photographs of the funeral 
and an account touching on the high- 
lights of the history he had made. 

The fact that Life spared no expense 
and inconvenience in reporting this 
event is not only an indication of the 
esteem you held for this Man of the 
Century but is further proof of the val- 
ue you place upon your readers and 
the lengths you will go to see that they 
get only the best on-ihc-sccnc coverage. 

Margaret Jean Jones 
Holly Pond, Ala. 

Sirs: 

Being English {with high hopes of 
becoming an American citizen soon), 
I longed to be in London on that sad, 
solemn day. Your excellent articles and 
photographs in Life (Feb. 5) made it 
up to me in no small measure. 

Joan Kei leher 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

Sirs: 

The expressions of pride and grief 
you show on the faces of the men car- 
rying the collin of Sir Winston Church- 
ill must be the reflections of all who 
saw his funeral. 

Mrs. Richard H. Haake 
Atherton, Calif. 

Sirs: 

If there is a "News Photo of the 
Year" award I nominate, even at this 
early date in 1965, your cover picture. 
At first glance it seems only a picture 
of some soldiers carrying a coffin— but 
then look again at the faces. 

James R. Lamott 

Seattle, Wash. 
Sirs: 

Saturday, Jan. 30, marked the end 
of an era in world history with the bur- 
ial of Sir Winston Churchill. It also 
presented an irreparable expression of 
bad manners and explicit discourtesy 
by President Johnson and hence the 
entire population of the U.S. whom he 
represents. The U.S. spends millions in 
trying to display goodwill. The world 
forever will remember that the expend- 
iture of time on good judgment for 
the funeral of Sir Winston by the U.S. 
government was nil. 

Eileen Travis 
St. John, N.B., Canada 



MY HOUSE 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Ralph Graves for 
hisarticlc (Feb. 5)concerning the Phil- 
ippine anti-U.S.A. demonstration. Mr. 
Graves expressed what 1 also believed 
about my country's friendly feeling to- 
ward the U.S. However, that demon- 
stration implies that these two coun- 
tries will need to restudy themselves in 
treating one another and a need for 
more understanding like in a husband 
and wife relationship. 

Rev. Dflano D. Canlas 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Sirs: 

"Pukka sahibism" exists because the 
Filipinos are such gracious hosts they'd 
go to extremes to prove their brand of 
hospitality. Unfortunately, so man> 
Americans have abused this trait, with 
the smug notion that their "greatest al- 
lies in Southeast Asia" don't mind it 
at all. Well, they do mind it, as your 
Ralph Graves found out. 

Perla M. Hevves 

Mayville, N.Y. 
Sirs: 

It has been distressing to read of the 
anti-American demonstrations in Ma- 
nila. We should feel very fortunate that 
they were so moderate, in view of the 
violence in countries all over the world. 
Can we find a mutually agreeable com- 
promise before this, too, gets out of 
hand? 

L. F. Day 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

FASHION 

Sirs: 

Most Paris fashions range from the 
silly to the ugly but it takes two Amer- 
icans, "Mia and Vicki." to go from the 
gruesome to the disgusting ("U.S. 
Girls Become Paris Designers." Feb. 5). 
Now my daughter will want to slop 
around undressed saying, "I saw it in 
Life." 

Hendry Lars Bart 
New York, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Showing the struggle of Grace Jack- 
son ("Spunky Cripple's Hard Fight." 
Feb. 5) and the ridiculous ideas in 
clothes by those two nuts in the same 
issue proves something. I wish I kneu 
what. Grace's worn-out kneepads arc 
far more beautiful than anything any- 
one could design. I hope she knows 
there are people who think so. 

Mrs. G. Selig 

Skokie, III. 



LETTERS 

Sirs: 

The picture of Ted Kennedy was a 
tribute to his courage after the ordeal 
he had undergone and should be an 
inspiration to one and all, whether 
he was half nude in an orthopedic 
brace, or fully dressed. Let Hulda 
Kitchen (Letters to the Editor. Feb. 5) 
experience what Senator Kennedy did 
and maybe she will be more compas- 
sionate. 

Miss Frankif Hawkins 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I have been amused by the many 
snide letters written to magazine edi- 
tors about the Kennedy family, but 
the letters from Hulda Kitchen and 
S. Silander published in your Feb. 5 
issue criticizing Ted Kennedy ended 
my patience. 

Teaching my children respect for our 
government or the fourth estate has 
very little to do with "a half-nude man 
in an orthopedic support." I can re- 
member a picture of another hairy- 
chested Kennedy being mobbed on a 
California beach— and only awe and 
pride mirrored the faces of the other 
bathers. I am sure there are many brave 
men who have served our country in 
back braces today, including my own 
husband from World War II. 

Mrs. Felix F. Church 
Be I lev ue, Wash. 

EDUCATION 

Sirs: 

Those Air Force cadets who looked 
the other w ay w hen they knew that their 
classmates were cheating ("Scandal at 
the Air Force Academy," Feb. 5) were 
guiltv of our country's number one so- 
cial fault, apathy. 

R. N. Murphy 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sirs: 

The honor system has much merit 
and some demerit. I question the char- 
acter building of a system which en- 
courages a man to report on a brother, 
based on a suspicion. An extreme ex- 
ample of this system, as practiced in 
police states, is to require children to 
report to authorities on their fathers 
and mothers. 

Henry Niskanin 

Bakcrsfield, Calif. 
Sirs: 

In his Reminiscences (Jan. 10, 1964), 
General MacArthurtellsofhavingfaccd 



a situation similar to the one faced by 
the Air Force cadets who refused to 
tattle. As a plebe he was ordered by a 
court of inquiry to tell the names of 
upperclassmen who had been involved 
in a hazing incident. MacArthur readily 
gave the details of the incident but re- 
fused to divulge the names. The Acad- 
emy did not fire him. 

John Spraoli: 

Montclair, N.J. 

CROWDED CITIES 

Sirs: 

Your article, "The Choice Forced 
upon Us" (Feb. 5), sort of struck home 
with my wife and me in a reverse sort 
of a way. Born and raised in Philadel- 
phia, 12 years ago we took our 3-year- 
old girl out west to the wide open 
spaces. We have two girls now, one 
born here. They swing on their own 
trees and we were ne\er sorry we made 
the change. 

Frank. Kaltenstein 
Springville, Utah 

Sirs: 

Your comparison of life in a small 
town to life in Lefrak City told only 
one side of the story. There's much to 
be said for small towns, but your beau- 
tiful color pictures don't catch the dust, 
the animal odors, the provincialism 
and hostility to strangers, Lefrak City 
has the warmth of a small town, with 
all the facilities of the big city and it is 
15 minutes, not 40 minutes, from Man- 
hattan. 

Frances F. Mm hi 
Roslyn Hstates. L.I. 

Sirs: 

I find myself resenting the cornball 
attitude of Earl Huntington and his 
bleeding nostalgia for Castle Dale's lost 
spaciousness. I grew up right in New 
York City. I bellywhopped a sled down 
Snake Hill as fast as it would go and 
the icy wind slapped me in the face and 
made breathing difficult. What Mr. 
Huntington misses is not Castle Dale, 
Utah, or the horse. He misses his boy- 
hood, and that is something to which 
he cannot return. 

Dick Young 

WoodclitTLake. N.J. 
Sirs: 

Regardless of his pastoral memories, 
he chose concrete over grass, the dirty 
to dirt, rising success instead of a sun- 
rise. Like it or not, in the beginning the 
choice was his. 

Frfdlrick Moorf III 

Berea, Ohio 



IN LIFE NEXT WEEK 



The Woman 

Who Puts Oomph 

in Opera 

Impresario Sarah Caldwell 
is Boston's prima dynamo 



NARCOTICS ADDICTION— PART 2 

What Hope for the Junkie? 

► The 'legalizing' controversy 

► The problem of cutting off the drug source 

► What lawmakers, the courts 

and doctors should do — but don't 



TRAVEL 

Idyl on the Mexican isle 
of Cozumel 



FASHION 

The Paris collections in color 
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ong Distanc 
almost like reaching out and 
touching someone you love. 



g) Bell System 
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fem/n/ne Shana Alexander 



Christ Never 
Tried to Please 
Everybody 

Give mi' a warm sweater, and 1 ean fall 
asleep in in) movie theater in the 
world. I ilo it effortlessly anil. I am 
tolil. nol without graee. No snoring, 
no sprawling, no bone-cracking jerks 
of heail against the kirk of the seal. I 
love movies, anil I have sat happily 
through a thousand of them, but if a 
picture plain bores me. 1 take a nap. 
This is a lot easier on me. my com- 
panion anil the lx>\ office than walking 
out. 1 just tune out instead. 

This minor hut useful talent is the 
product of girlhood conditioning. When 
I was growing up in New York, my 
mother was a professional movie eritie 
with a permanent free pass to Kailio 
Citv Musie Hall. Having sjM'iit mv 
formative \ears in the snug, velours 
emhraee of a free loge seal. I enjoy 
movies today without feeling the least 
awe of the gianl Screen. No moviemak- 
er can rivel my eyeballs ami baiter 
my eardrums if I choose otherwise. I 
have snoozed with impunity as Rome 
fell, as Joan screamed at the slake, 
as D-day thundered. 

But last week my system broke 
down. The oeeasion was the world 
premiere of The Greatest Story Ever 
I<il<l. presented under ihe loltv "pa- 
tronage of the President of the Lniled 
States and Mrs. Johnson, the United 
"Nations \ssociation. and the Kleanor 
Roosevelt foundation."" This majestic 
endorsement, or plug, was made pos- 
sible by the eminence of both the pro- 
ducer-director, George Stevens, re- 
garded as Hollywood's greatest master 
of the cinema, and the subject mat- 
ter, the life of Christ. 

I lf- advance puhlieilv on the pie- 
lure had been equallv majestic, ftc 
were told that Stevens had personalty 
retraced every foot of Christ's travels 
before deciding thai Ihe real Holy 
Land today looks merely eroded, not 
authentic. The most authenlic^poftfag 
liH'atiou. he decreed, was I tali. Ste- 
vens had also conferred private!) with 
Pope John Will and Ben-Gurion; 
had engaged Carl Sandburg to help 
him on the script: and had further in- 
sured both reverence and authenticity 
by never working without a specially 
made reference Itook containing seven 



translations of the Gospels. The picture 
had taken six years to prepare, ran 
nearly four hours and was the most 
expensive movie ever made in ihe U.S. 
To me. all ibis information transmit- 
ted one additional private message: 
bring the sweater. 

What we saw was four hours of beau- 
tifully photographed, relentless good 
taste. There were no orgies, no chariot 
races, no dance of I hi* seven veils, not 
even John the Baptist's head on a 
platter. There ic«.s the predictable easl 
of thousands, stunninglv robed, and a 
disciplined portrayal of (Christ bv Max 
von Sydow. But the total effect was 
one of sets by Hallmark, panorama by 
Grand Canyon Postcards. Inc. and 
script by ecumenical committee. 

Yet, strangely. I wasn't sleepy. 1 1 
wasn't that Mr. Stevens' version of 
the Passion play wasn't boring enough, 
rile Irouble was I began to find this 
dull movie irritating and I gol mad. 

ie scale of 7/ic (imilrsl Story tVcr 
lold was so slujM'iulous. the pace so 
stupefying, that I felt not uplifted hut 
sandbagged. \s the picture ponderous- 
ly unrolled, il was mainly irritation 
thai kepi me awake. W ho bul an au- 
dience of diplomats could be expected 
to sil through the thing". 

Certain!) no child could endure it. 
Insomniacs would be tortured by the 
sound track. Orgv -fanciers would he 
utterly dismayed. Biblical scholars 
would find not a new point of view bul 
no point of view. The onlv appropriate 
audience for this picture would be a 
convention of geologists. 

Act One concluded with the raising 
of l.a/.arus. accompanied bv a stereo- 
phonic blast of Handel loud enough In 
do the job unaided, and we staggered 
on I into the lobby. Bul when intermis- 
sion ended, everyone dutifully I nidged 
back lo bis seal. Nobody, il seems, 
walks out on God. There have now 
been a couple of dozen film biographies 
of Christ, plus countless oilier biblical 
epics, which seems lo indicate that 
mov iemakers are well aware I ha I. what- 
ever else God may be. lie is box office. 
.Nobody al Lniled Artists, which put 
up $20 million to make The (irraicsl 
Story tier Told, seems the least wor- 
ried about gelling their money back. 

The lurgid solemnity of Act Two 
was enlivened only bv the gentle thud 
of heavy souvenir program books fall- 
ing to ihe floor as the watchers drowsed. 
Bul by this lime I was really wide 



awake and sore at everv thing, includ- 
ing the pomposity of the title itself. I 
resented the attempt lo hype up the 
Holy Land visually by shooting il in 
L lab. I resented the tricky insurance 
of "cameo" casting w hich gav e us brief, 
jarring glimpses of Shellev Winters as 
a leper. Carroll Baker as the woman 
who wipes the blood from Christ's 
brow . John \\ ay lie as a centurion at the 
Crucifixion. I disliked ihe cheap. Sun- 
dav '-school symbolism of making Sid- 
nev Poitier plav the one man who helps 
Christ carry the cross. 

1 yearned for one touch ol humanity*, 
liven the slaughter of the innocents 
had left me unmoved, possibly because 
Stevens had staged the attack bv Her- 
od's warriors exactly like a Comanche 
raid. One flash of irreverence would 
have been welcome too in four hours of 
reverent pomp, hul there was nol even 
a smile. The onlv laugh I heard all 
night was surelv unintentional: a tiller 
swept ihe audience when a messenger 
exclaimed. "And thai isn I all — he 
walked on water? 

Stevens has said that he believes his 
picture will have great ecumenical val- 
ue because it does not offend any reli- 
gion: Catholic. Protestant or Jew. Bul 
by not offending anybody, he first 
iMires and finally outrages all hut the 
most pious of movie fans. The main 
Irouble with trying to blanket the 
screen with wall-to-wall good taste, I 
think, is that you wind up w ith nothing 
to show for it but a pile of beautiful 
pictures. Good laste. relentlesslv ap- 
plied, comes (o seem like lack of dis- 
crimination, lack of risk, lack of daring, 
lack of invention, even lack of inspira- 
tion. Bul what the picture seems lo 
lack most is courage. Given his title, 
his subject matter, his greal cinema lie 
talent and infinite resources. I wish 
Stevens had found boldness lo match. 

He has tried lo please evcryhodv. 
from the \ atican to the Shurlock office 
to John Viavne fans. The pallid re- 
sult is that Stevens has wound up with 
not much more lo show for his six 
years of painstaking effort than a lasle- 
ful. money-making wad of beautiful 
photograph) . 

You cannot please every body . Poli- 
ticians often try it, but arlists must 
not. and great men never do. The point 
seems especially appropriate today . 
bul il is really nothing new. It was 
made most forcefully 2.000 years ago 
by Stevens' own leading character. 
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How come 1 out of every 2 
Metropolitan life policies 
is bought by a present 
customer? 



Why so many repeat customers? 

Mostly, it's because they like the way we treat 

them— and their money. 

We believe in making our policyholders' premiums 
work for them. Hard. Take a simple $10,000 
policy, for example. Metropolitan has devised 
an inexpensive income rider that could make it 
worth as much as $50,000 to your wife and children. 
And to make certain every Metropolitan 



customer gets all the expert help he needs, we have 
31,000 trained Metropolitan representatives stationed 
across the continent. 

Why not call up and ask for our famous Family 
Security Check-Up? That's what your Metropolitan 
adviser is there for. And he does the whole job free. 
There's no obligation . . . except to those you love. 

More choose Metropolitan Life 

millions more than any other company 
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In 1955, Mrs. Loughlin 
married Mr. Loughlin 
and adopted her 
mother's 3-year- old 
Maytag 



It was a smart move 
on both counts, 
9 years later she's had 
5 little children and 
the Maytag's had only 
3 little repairs. 




I MatTAC COMMNt. Ml. TOH. 10. 1 SOLO IN C*N«0* *H0 THROUGHOUT THt .OHIO 



When Thomas and Dolores Loughlin of 
Bridgewater, New Jersey, were married, her 
mother gave them her 3-year-old Maytag 
Automatic Washer. 

Nine years, 5 children and 3 minor re- 
pairs later, they decided it was time to give 
their 12-year-old Maytag a rest. 

There wasn't any doubt that they would 
buy another Maytag. The problem was which 
Maytag. Mrs. Loughlin finally settled on a 
model with 2 speeds, a special soak cycle for 



diapers and such, a fabric conditioner dis- 
penser, automatic water level control, a lint 
filter agitator, and a zinc-coated steel cabinet 
among other features. 

In fact, the only thing it doesn't have 
is three years' experience at her 
mother's. 

For a complete guide to all Maytag 
Washers and Dryers, send 10$ in coin 
to: The Maytag Company, Dept. 365- 
L2, Newton, Iowa 5020S. 




MAYTAG 

the dependable automatics 
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MEN AND PLANES. This is 
the new face of the war in 
Vietnam, where pilots and 
fighter aircraft enforce the 
determination of the U.S. 
to stay. After these F-100 
pilots of the 613th Tactical 
Fighter Squadron returned 
to their base at Da Nang 
from their second mission 
against North Vietnam — 
flying cover for South Vi- 
etnamese piloted propeller 
bombers and strafing enemy 
antiaircraft batteries — they 
gathered around their skip- 
per's ship for a squadron 
portrait. At far right: two 
F-102s thunder up from Da 
Nang, 350 miles north of 
Saigon. With two retaliato- 
ry strikes behind them, they 
are ready to strike again. 




INTO A NEW BLUE YONDER 



OBJECTIVE: RED SANCTUARY 



A SMILING AIR MARSHAL BACK FROM A RAID 



Unwinding after a strike against 
the once privileged sanctuary in 
North Vietnam, the pilots one of 
them a South Vietnam air marshal 

talked over the raid. For all their 
jaunty look, the country they were 
trying to defend was once again 
in deep internal political trouble, 
farther away than ever from achiev - 
ing the stability needed to get on 
with the war against the Commu- 
nist Vietcong— a war marked now 
by thrusts, counterlhrusts and 
tense lulls. 

It was during such a lull that 
the South Vietnamese government 
in Saigon underwent yet another 
upheaval, this time directed at vet- 
eran strongman General Nguyen 
Khanh. w ho only a few day s earlier 
had approved a new civilian gov- 
ernment. Russia and Communist 
China, drawn superficially closer 
as a result of the U.S. air raids, 
hurled threats and new demands 
that the U.S. get out of South 
Vietnam. But President Johnson 
had already made it clear that 
the U.S. policy was to stand firm. 



VIETNAM AIR CHIEF. Wrapped in 
his rakish lavender scarf and stand- 
ing before his bomb-heavy Skyraider, 
debonair Nguyen Cao Ky. 34. briefs 
pilots for their raid on North Viet- 




nam. A jazz lover and him tivanl, 
Ky disobeyed orders to av oid combat 
and was slightly wounded on the sec- 
ond raid. A Khanh ally, Ky faced an 
uncertain future as the coup began. 



COMBAT DAMAGE. After raid into 
North Vietnam, crewmen gaze at a 
hole punched in a Skyraidcrs wing 
when it Hew so low it caught shrap- 
nel from a bomb blast on the ground. 



DA NANG BASE. Jet lighters are 
sandwiched into sandbag bunkers at 
the most powerful U.S. base in South 
Vietnam. It has a 10.000-l'oot jet run- 
way. Nearby, guerrillas are fighting, 




WRECKAGE BY VIETCONG, A COUP, TACTICS OF 




The swift coup against General 
Khanh look the U.S. by surprise. 
Tension had mounted quickly in 
Saigon as destructive forays by the 
Victcong were met by U.S. air 
strike tactics of response. But Lin 
Correspondent Robert Morse ca- 
bled that American policymakers 
in Saigon "had reason to feel en- 
couraged." They saw the attacks 
on North Vietnam as giant tests 
of the will of North Vietnam to 
continue guerrilla attacks, of the 
physical effect of the air raids on 
the ability of North Vietnam to 



maintain its infiltration of guerril- 
las and arms to the south, and, per- 
haps most important, of the will of 
the South Vietnamese to continue 
an increasingly tough war. 

The new coup tTitat was the 
eighth since the overthrow of Presi- 
dent Diem in November 1963 and 
was engineered by the military. Its 
leaders were General Tran Thien 
Khiem. the South Vietnamese am- 
bassador to the U.S.. who was in 
Washington at the time, and Colo- 
nel Pham Ngoc Thao. who was in 
Saieon. Thao was active with the 




HAND OF THE VIETCONG. US. sol- 
diers dig for bodies in bombed bar- 
racks ai Quinhon. The hand (above) 
is that of a member of the Vietcong 
suicide squad llial set on" ihe blast. 



fire in saigon. Volunteers hope- 

IcssK light bla/e dial wrecked part of 
an army ordnance dcpol. The city is 
nervous, but no one could be sure that 
Vielcong sabotage caused Ibis fire. 




RESPONSE 



Communist-led Vietminh against 
the French and once was intelli- 
gence chief to Ho Chi Minh. North 
Vietnam's head man. He claims he 
served the Vietminh as a national- 
ist, and never was a Communist. 
Khiem and Thao. formerly close 
aides of the newly overthrown 
Khanh, had helped him in several 
coups of his ow n. But under strong 
Buddhist pressure. Khanh had re- 
cently sent them both out of the 
country . It seems likely that if their 
bid for power succeeds there will be 
new trouble with the Buddhists. 




TARGETS AND RISKS 

This map shows possible targets for 
future air strikes against North Viet- 
nam and sonic of the risks involved. 
Last week's attacks on the Dong Hoi- 
Chanh Hoa area could be followed 
by strikes at the rail and road net- 
work, at airbases and at industrial in- 
stallations in the Hanoi-Haiphong 
area. Arrows from North V ietnamese 
territory show the Communist supply 
routes into Laos and South V ietnam. 
Arrows from Chinese territory show 
potential retaliation to stepped-up 
U.S. pressure. Chinese troops might 
mo\c down in force into North Viet- 
nam, and China's Russian-supplied 
MiGs based on Hainan Island might 
attack units of the U.S. Seventh Fleet 
and installations in South Vietnam. 
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on the Newsfronts of the World 



Split-Second Record 
of a Bank Robbery 




M sign at ihc Western-Manchester 
branch of the United California 
Bank in Los Angeles warns thai 
the place is watched by a "pho- 
tographic alarm set s ice.'" But the 
three stick-up men who showed up 
recently either didn't see the sign 
or didn't dig it. and automatic 
cameras recorded their every felo- 
nious move. The sequence begins 
as one robber vaults the counter 



(A) while a second (in dark coat I 
holds a gun on the tellers. Ordered 
to drop to the floor, depositors do 
so (B and C). Meanw hile a second 
camera picked up the ringleader 
brandishing a sawed -off shotgun. 
He orders a customer to the oth- 
er side of the bank (I), thrusts 
the gun at his chest (2) when he 
doesn't move, then clouts him on 
the head (3). As the customer aoes 



down (4) the gunman tells assist- 
ant manager R. W. Imrie to go 
to the other side. Imrie complies 
(51 and the gunman glowers at 
the downed customer (6) who has 
started crawling across the floor. 
Seconds later, the holdup team 
made their getaway with S4.620. 
Despite the telltale photographs 
of the caper, the police were still 
irvinc to find them a week later. 
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A King of Song 
Dies, and a Friend 
Remembers Him 

It's very easy, you know, when some- 
body dies, to think of nice things 
to say," said Sammy Davis, moping 
over a double brandy and soda one 
midnight last week in a dim Man- 
hattan cocktail lounge. "But with 
Nat King Cole, you have no choice. 
There's nothing bad you could say 
about the guy." 

The news had come that morning 
that Cole was dead of cancer. In Jan- 
uary the 45-year-old singer — whose 
honeyed voice sold 50 million records 
— underwent surgery for the removal 
of a cancerous lung, and his show 
business friends had thought that the 
prognosis was good. But the malig- 
nancy had spread, and he relapsed 
on a Friday and died on a Monday. 

Sammy was rehearsing a television 
show in New York when he heard. 
He stopped and his face clouded and 
he walked away to mourn. Cole was 
his friend, the man who had given him 
a start in show business. They were 
planning toco-star this summer in a 
New York jazz movie called Adam. 

That night, in the saloon. Sammy 
tried to talk about his dead friend. 
"He was always clean, you know 
what I mean? He svalked on the stage 
and instantly there was respect. How 
many entertainers have that? Hecould 
work for hoodlums who owned night- 
clubs, and they respected him. I met 
him in 1941 . He was playing piano at 
the Million Dollar Theater in L.A. 
and singing a little on a gooseneck 
mike. Nobody was paying attention 
and then the mike broke off in his 
hands. He had to stand up and sing 
and they started listening." 

Sammy listened a minute to the 
piano player struggling w ith My Fun- 
ny Valentine in the bar. "Nat could 
have made it just playing. He dug Art 
Tatum. but Nat was just as good. In 
fact. Oscar Peterson used to say, 'Gee, 
if I could only play like Nat.' " 

After Cole made it big, Sammy re- 
membered, he never changed. "He 



didn't become a hippie. Anybody 
could get to him with a song. He'd 
listen to anybody's sales pitch. I 
mean, after all. a guy with a beard 
who looks like Jesus Christ walked 
in one day and gave Nat a song. Any- 
body else wouldn't have let him in 
the door. But Nat sang it. It was 
Nature Buy. When he had a big hit. 
other singers paid him a particular 
compliment. They d'dn't rush out 
to copy him on the same song. I've 
heard singers say, including me. 'For- 
get it. Nat's done it already.' " 

Sammy remembered he used to rib 
Cole about his diction on such songs 
as Vara eon Dios and Darling, Je 
Vous Mine Beaucoup. "Nat learned 
the songs phonetically and they sure 
sounded like it, but when I went to 
South America everybody asked me. 
'Why don't you sing in Spanish like 
Nat?' I stopped teasing him." 

As a Negro. Cole's greatest con- 
tribution to his people's quest for 
civil rights was the exemplary life he 
lived. "Nat wasn't up there leading 
the march," Sammy said, "but he was 
there when you needed him. He was 
the only Negro performer who ever 
lived who didn't have one ounce of 
controversy about him. I never even 
saw him make a pass at a broad. He 
loved his wife and that was it. 

"But my God, what a friend he 
was. He seemed to sense w hen I need- 
ed him. I'd be in trouble or down or 
something and he'd call and put on 
a soul-brother accent and say. 'Hey, 
buddy, this here's Nat. What trouble 
is you in now?' " 

Now . on this sad night. Sammy was 
in trouble again. The brandy didn't 
wash out the lumps in his throat and 
thecigarets didn't taste good and the 
piano player svas hitting the wrong 
notes. The memories wouldn't stop 
coming. Sammy's friend was dead, 
and the only thing he could think of 
to do would be an extraordinary de- 
parture from the show-musl-go-on 
tradition. But he did it— he canceled 
his hit Broadway show. Golden Boy, 
for one performance and Hew to Los 
Angeles for the funeral. 

by THOMAS THOMPSON 





The battling titans 
of the steel union 

Theeleclion for president of the United 
Stcclworkers of America was so close 
that neither incumbent president Da- 
vid McDonald (left) nor secretary- 
treasurer I. W. Abel {right) knew for 
sure who had won. An unofficial tally 
gave it to Abel, and McDonald was 
already acting like a loser. Pouting 
over the close vote. McDonald, who 
has been president for 12 years, ac- 
cused Abel's side of fraud. "Dave's 
acting like a prima donna." said one 
disappointed McDonald supporter. 
The battle was sure to w ind up in the 
courts and drag on for weeks. Mean- 
while, the union faced crucial negoti- 
ations for a new contract. "When we 
sit down with the steel companies." 
says one union official, mindful of the 
split, "they're going to rip us apart." 
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Domestic role for 
ex-Foreign Secretary 

Forced (o forfeit his post as Brit- 
ain's Foreign Secretary because he 
couldn't get elected to Parliament (in 
two tries), Patrick Gordon Walker 
took on a new job. The British are 
fooling around with the English lan- 
guage and testing out a 44-letter al- 
phabet. Acting as an adviser to Brit- 
ish schools on the new spelling, the 
former diplomat v isited a schoolroom 
to see how the language runs. With a 
5-year-old on his knee. Walker helps 
read a story entitled "Hccr WceGoc." 




NEWSFRONTS 

The hairdo to the 
hairdoer: 'I do' 

Look closely and you'll see that one 
of the long-hairs at left is a Bcatle. 
Ringo Starr by name. The other is 
his 18-year-old bride, nee Maureen 
Cox. w ho — luckily enough — is a hair- 
dresser. They were wed shortly after 
dawn, and 29 hours later faced the 
press (/)<'/<»»•). The Beatles made fur- 
ther news when the London Stock Ex- 
change issued S5.4 million worth of 
shares in a firm called Northern Songs 
Ltd. One product: ditties by Beatles 
John Lennon and Paul McCartney. 





Bearded first lady 
of Westminster 

With beetle brow and beard, the 
perky little Scottish terrier called Ma- 
mie (for Mrs. Eisenhower) trotted 
forth at the most prestigious dog sho\s 
of them all — the annual Westminster 
Kennel Club Show at Madison Square 
Garden. Her formal name is Cham- 
pion Carmichael's Fanfare, and at 
the age of nearly 5 she had already 
won top awards al 31 other shows. 
Now. with 2.567 Westminster entries 
eliminated. Mamie had to compete 
in the finals against an Italian grey- 
hound, a miniature poodle, a Wei- 
maraner. a boxer and the whippet 
that was last year's winner. Cham- 
pion Courtcnay Fleetwood. With 10.- 
000 people looking on. Mamie be- 
came the fourth Scotlie to win West- 
minster's big pri/c of Best in Show. 
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MICHELLE DUCLOS KHALEEL SAYYED 



WALTER BOWE 



ROBERT COLLIER 



Plot To Behead the 
Statue of Liberty 



leople who want to blow up the 
world or small portions of it are no 
novelty to New York police. They 
usually turn out to be unemployable 
dimwits, crazed by some long-nursed 
inconsequential grudge, or by loneli- 
ness amid the city's indifferent mil- 
lions. Their typical weapons are rusted 
hand grenades and infernally wired 
cigar boxes. Last week the New York 
police pounced on four suspected 
members of the fraternity who dif- 
fered from the common run: they 
had 30 sticks of dynamite, plus blast- 
ing caps. It was enough to blow the 
head off the Statue of Liberty — which, 
according to the cops, was precisely 
what they intended to do, along with 
blowing up the Washington Monu- 
ment and the Liberty Bell. 

The astonishing thing was that they 
might well have had a go at it but 
for a piece of nerveless undercover 
snooping by a 31-year-old rookie cop 
named Raymond Adolphous Wood. 
When the four were safely in jail, the 
police gave details of the operation as 
described below. 

Shortly after he finished his basic 
police training seven months ago, 



Patrolman Wood, a Negro, was given 
a special assignment: to find out what- 
ever he could about a leftist Negro 
organization known as the Black Lib- 
eration Front. All he learned from his 
briefing was that the group had been 
formed by students who visited Cuba 
last summer and that it was pro-Cas- 
tro and pro-Red China. His approach 
to the task was beautiful in its sim- 
plicity. Whenever extremist groups 
set up picket lines in the city. Wood 
showed up and took part. When his 
fellow demonstrators taunted the 
cops, he jeered too — louder than any- 
body. In December his pavement- 
pounding and leaflet-passing paid off. 

At a U.N. party given by the Cuban 
mission, he was introduced to Robert 
Steele Collier, self-styled leader of the 
Black Liberation Front, and was ac- 
cepted as a convert. For a dedicated 
revolutionary. Collier — who is 28 
and worked as a clerk in the New 
York Public Library — certainly had a 
w agging tongue. He yarned endlessly 
about his trip to Havana and boasted 
of personal acquaintance with Cas- 
tro's No. 2 man, Che Guevara. 

In due course, at a cell meeting 




TARGETS. Three of the nation's most sacred shrines, 
the Statue of Liberty. Liberty Bell and the Wash- 
ington Monument, were marked for destruction. Po- 
lice quoted suspect Robert Collier as saying, "I want- 
ed to draw attention to the conditions of my race." 
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attended by Wood. Collier got down 
to cases. Carefully watching Wood's 
face for any reaction, he sketched 
plans for three-man demolition teams 
which would cripple key U.S. bases. 

Another member of the cell, Wal- 
ter Bowe, 32, who made his living as 
a judo instructor, came up with an 
alternate suggestion: as a symbolic 
act to show hatred of their native 
land, why not blow up the Statue of 
Liberty? The plan was quickly broad- 
ened to encompass the Washington 
Monument and the Liberty Bell in 
Philadelphia. 

As a starter. Bowe went out to 
"case" the huge statue that guards 
New York Harbor. Wood tagged 
along and so did a 22-year-old Negro 
named Khalccl Sayyed, who until re- 
cently had been an engineering major 
at Howard University. They observed 
that the statue was only lightly guard- 
ed by unarmed attendants. After care- 
ful study of a souvenir model of the 
statue that they brought back, the 
conspirators were sure they could 
plant explosive charges in such a way 
as to blast the head and arms off Miss 
Liberty — "that damned old bitch," 
as Bow'e put it. 



Ihe next problem was to obtain 
the explosives, and Canada, where 
French separatists had made a lot 
of noise by blowing up mailboxes, 
seemed a logical place. Early this 
month Collier decided to go north 
and invited Wood to go along. The 
undercover man had no time to call 
his superiors, and no assurance thai 
he would ever come back. Collier sent 
out feelers to a sometime television 
announcer named Michelle Duclos, 
26 and blonde, from Montreal who 
was active in the separatist movement. 
Michelle's political sympathies are 
somewhat cloudy, although there arc 
reports that she was once married to 
(or lived with) one of Ben Bella's left- 
ist ministers in Algeria. They were 
told the dynamite was as good as on its 
way. and Collier and Wood returned 
to New York. Last Monday, Michelle 
arrived in New York in a white car 
with a cardboard box containing the 
30 sticks and the detonators. She tele- 
phoned Wood, whom she regarded 
as a conspirator, and told him the 
explosives were waiting in an empty 
lot. Wood tipped off police headquar- 
ters, then went with Collier to pick 
up the hot cargo. The police were 
waiting. Bowe, Sayyed and the girl 
were collared within hours. Bomb 
squad men, in special armament, gin- 
gerly transported the dynamite to 
an Army base for safekeeping. 

As a reward for his work. Rookie 
Wood was promoted to the rank of 
detective. But before that happened 
he had one last unpleasant experience. 
His undercover mission had been so 
hush-hush that the cops who picked 
him up with Collier at the dynamite 
cache hustled him into a station house 
and handcuffed him to a chair. There 
he remained until a superior officer 
arrived. "Take off those cuffs." the 
officer barked. "He's one of ours!" 

by MICHAEL MOK 
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HERO'S REWARD. New York Police 
Commissioner Murphy presents a de- 
tective's shield to Raymond Wood, 
who uncovered plot. Murphy would 

not permit fullface snaps of Wood. 



CONTACT IN CUBA. During visit to 
Havana. Robert Collier {facing cam- 
<>ra)chatted with Abdul Rahman Mo- 
hammed, minister of leftist Tanzania 
which booted American diplomats. 



DYNAMITE GIRL. Michelle Duclos 
was a free-lance television announcer 
in Montreal. The police say she trans- 
ported high explosives into the U.S. 
under private orders from Collier. 



RALLY IN CUBA. Robert Collier (first 
row center, wearing beret) proudly 
displayed his organization's banner 
during a visit last year to Havana, 
sponsored by Castro group in D.S. 
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MEDICARE: IT'S IN THIS TIME 

Although the American Medical As- 
sociation is still fighting the Presi- 
dents medicare bill, to be financed 
by Social Security taxes. Administra- 
tion specialists think they hear a death 
rattle. The A.M.A.'s substitute plan, 
which it calls "cldercare" and which 
would expand the state-federal cost- 
sharing principle in existing legisla- 
tion, has generated no excitement at 
all. House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee members were so uninterested 
that they failed to ask a single ques- 
tion of A.M. A. spokesmen at recent 
hearings. 

The Johnson medicare plan is not 
acceptable either — in its present form 
— to Ways and Means Chairman Wil- 
bur Mills. It will be rewritten thor- 
oughly. But there will be a medicare 
hill in the House, and it should easily 
become law this time. 

► The A.M.A.'s batik was really lost 
last November with the defeat of 38 
Republicans in the House. But, said 
one A.M. A. official, ''Our guys de- 
cided to go down fighting. When medi- 
care flops, they want to say 'we told 
you so!' " 

DIPLOMATIC GRIPES IN PEKING 

It is true, Alice said to Christopher 
Robin ( When We Were Very Young), 
"A soldier's life is terrible hard." But 
so is the life of a foreign diplomat 
in Peking. Nations which, unlike the 
U.S.. recognize Red China receive 
appalling reports from their diplo- 
mats on how they are unable to func- 
tion, and a great many of these gripes 
and annoyances filter back to Wash- 
ington. 

First of all. when the newly assigned 
diplomat arrives in Peking, there is 
no gratitude for recognition. Expecta- 
tions of finding stately quarters for 
an embassy are quickly dashed. In Pe- 
king's "diplomatic ghetto" the run- 
down structures are so far out of town 
that one foreign officer calls them 
"half way to Siberia." 

An appointment at the foreign min- 
istry? An envoy usually waits fordays, 
then winds up seeing an underling. 
The Chinese take special delight in 
harassing the Yugoslavs and Indians, 
who arc often summoned in the mid- 
dle of the night to pick up routine 
communiques. Then there are the 
wives, who have complaints too, viz: 

► Requests for essential supplies like 
toilet paper are ignored. 

► Servants are government-appoint- 
ed and surly. 

► Routine transactions like getting 
a driver's license are nearly impossible. 

► At the only authorized vacation 
resort, Peitaiho, diplomats and fam- 
ilies are restricted to certain beaches 
and forbidden to fish, except under 
escort. 

► Even so, there is a new spate of jazzy 
travel ads in Paris newspapers and some 



exchange of students with the French. 
And recently Peking hostesses have 
been astonished when Chinese officials 
actually did show up at embassy cock- 
tail parties. 

JUST SHORT OF CENSORSHIP 

Maybe neither snow nor rain nor heat 
nor gloom of night can stop the mail. 
But deliveries of printed matter from 
overseas can be held up for as long 
as a month while a government em- 
ploye is deciding whether it is Com- 
munist propaganda. Such postal sur- 
veillance, undertaken in this country 
during World War II and resurrected 
briefly during the Korean War, was 
first allowed to lapse, then was junked 
altogether by President Kennedy in 
March 1961. But 18 months later 
Congress put the postal and customs 
authorities back in the Big Brother 
business. 

The screening job involves looking 
at every piece of unsealed mail en- 
tering the U.S. from Iron Curtain 
countries and certain other points — 
e.g., Japan, Mexico and Hong Kong. 
Except for government agencies, col- 
leges, libraries and some individual 
addressees who are exempt, everybody 
to whom a book, newspaper, maga- 
zine or pamphlet is addressed from 
designated countries has it held up. 
If an item is deemed subversive propa- 
ganda, the addressee gets a card from 
the post office. Docs he really want 
this stuff? If he signs and returns the 
card to Washington he gets the ma- 
terial without further question. His 
name, of course, winds up in a file 
somewhere — on a list of people who 
wanted Communist propaganda. 

This stops just short of out-and-out 
censorship, but in the view of many 
people it still comes too close for com- 
fort. Four individuals have sued the 
post office, claiming that the consti- 
tutional right of free speech is being 
subtly abridged. Two suits are expect- 
ed to be heard by the Supreme Court 
this spring. 

Meanwhile, of the mountains of 
mail sifted — nearly 6 million pieces of 
it in December 1964 alone — less than 
4 f 'f gets destroyed. The manpower 
bill for this operation comes to an 
estimated $450,000 a year. "It costs 
us more not to deliver this mail," 
admits a high-ranking postal official, 
"than it would to deliver it." 

HEBERT THE ACE RECRUITER 

One congressman who has a full set 
of ruffled feathers because of the Air 
Force Academy cheating scandals 
(Life, Feb. 12) is Louisiana Demo- 
crat F. Edward Hubert, chairman of 
the House Armed Forces Subcom- 
mittee which oversees all three service 
schools. "It nauseates me to hear this 
described as an athletic scandal," 
Hebert snorts. "Why, less than a third 
of the football team was involved." 




► This 1913 textile strike in Paterson, 
N.J., led by "Big BUT' Haywood 
(background, center), was one of many 
memories evoked by a legal action 
pending in Washington last week. Fifty 
years ago Haywood's Industrial Work- 
ers of the World (the "Wobblies") 
was a radical union with 100,000 mem- 
bers: it still claims 1,000. Now the 



attorney for a Canadian-born Wobbly 
named Fred Thompson has petitioned 
the Justice Department to remove the 
I. W. W. from the Attorney CeneraTs 
"subversive list." Big Bill is long gone 
(he died in Russia in 1928) and no one 
in Justice takes the Wobblies serious- 
ly anymore — probably not even seri- 
ously enough to answer the petition. 



Hebert, who was the Tulane mana- 
ger in 1923 (but never a player), has 
a special empathy with football at 
Colorado Springs — and at Annapolis 
and West Point, for that matter. In 
fact, he regards himself as chief re- 
cruiter of athletes for the service 
academies, saying proudly, "I guess 
you might say this is the head prose- 
lytizing office in the country." 

The three academy football coach- 
es visit Hebert frequently; Air Force 
football coach Ben Martin was in 
Hebert's living room when he first 
learned of the cheating scandal. 
When one of the academy coaches 
fingers a potential football star, Hu- 
bert and his staff huddle with the 
boy's congressman, urging him to 
make an appointment. 

Hubert argues that good teams 
draw big crowds and that gate re- 
ceipts finance essential physical fit- 
ness programs. Moreover, he says, 
"Kids look up to athletes." Unques- 
tionably Hebert does— and without 
a blush. 

AND NOW SILVER TROUBLE 

Not too many years ago Americans 
were singing, "Put another nickel in, 
in the nickelodeon . . ." We put 
nickels in jukeboxes, all right, and 
we also poured dimes, quarters and 
half dollars by the armored carload 
into all kinds of vending machines. 
This disruption in the Row of coins 
helped create a silver shortage. The 
vending-machine people are not the 
only ones to blame; the country's 
8 million numismatists contribute to 
the problem, as do piggy-bank sav- 
ers. The Treasury is now running its 
two mints full time, making a huge 
dent in the nation's silver bullion sup- 
ply at a time when industrial de- 
mands for silver are rising rapidly. 

What to do? Import silver? Other 
countries are also running low. Mine 
more of it? Miners say that's not 
profitable at the present fixed price 
of $ 1 .29 an ounce. 

One proposal would reduce the 
silver content in coins. Simultaneous- 
ly the silver price would be allowed 
to rise. Miners think it would go to 
about S4 an ounce in a free market. 



making it worthwhile for them to 
dig again. 

The Treasury is now testing sub- 
stitute metals and will make its rec- 
ommendations to Congress in April. 
Meanwhile the $3.5 billion-a-year 
vending-machine industry is holding 
its breath. If the government decides 
to cut the silver in coins significantly, 
then all vending machines which have 
delicate sensing devices to reject coun- 
terfeits will have to be rejiggered. That, 
they say, would cost a pretty piece of 
change — around $100 million. 

JOE KENNEDY BOOK: PRIVATE 

Though the magic name of Kennedy 
is enough to put almost any book 
on the best-seller lists, one Kenne- 
dy book near completion will never 
make the lists at all. This book, pub- 
lished privately with a circulation of 
about 500 copies, will be an anthol- 
ogy about 76-year-old Joseph P. 
Kennedy, the ailing family patriarch. 

Senator Edward Kennedy got the 
idea for the book while recuperating 
from his plane crash injuries last year. 
He asked for brief, intimate essays 
about his father from around 70 col- 
lege classmates, boyhood chums, 
business and government associates, 
old friends, neighbors and members 
of the family. The contributors in- 
clude such familiar names as RCA 
chairman David Sarnoff and colum- 
nist Arthur Krock. Sarnoff, for ex- 
ample, remembers how Kennedy got 
Pope Pius XI to persuade Mussolini 
to let conductor Arturo Toscanini 
visit the U.S. just before World War 
11 began. 

The book will resemble a volume 
put out privately by the family on 
the eldest Kennedy son, Joseph Jr., 
after his death in air combat over 
England in 1944. Those close to the 
family say that the new project was 
launched partly as in-the-family re- 
buttal to Richard J. Whalen's cur- 
rent best-seller. The Founding Fa- 
ther, a critical appraisal the Kenne- 
dys dislike. But a gentler purpose is 
also in Ted Kennedy's mind. He 
wants to provide the Kennedy grand- 
children with a warm forget-me-not 
about their remarkable grandfather. 
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New! SWANSON 
3 Course 

BEEF DINNER 



Complete 

from Soup 
to Dessert! 



Here's the most complete frozen beef dinner ever put 
in a single package. First course: piping hot Campbell's 
Tomato Soup. Second course: lean slices of tender 
beef in natural beef gravy, with hashed brown pota- 
toes and golden corn in butter sauce. For dessert: 
sweet 'n' tangy Cherry Crisp. Only Swanson makes 
3 Course Dinners, and this new Beef Dinner is the 
latest addition. There's also Turkey, Salisbury Steak, 
and Fried Chicken. Try 'em next time you feel like 
eating a complete 3 Course Dinner. 




To get more that's good TRUST SWANSON 




Join the Unswitchables. 
Get the filter cigarette with the taste worth fighting for! 



Tareyton has a white outer tip 
...and an inner section of charcoal. 
Together, they actually improve 
the flavor of Tareyton's fine tobaccos. 

Tareyton 

Product of l/^m idnMaran tJu^atco-^crrryiai^ r. c». 
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MEDICINE 



CMf SOJVfS TO MEND PEOPLE 



The technician at right is stripping flesh from the 
leg bone of a calf — the first step of a new process 
that enables surgeons to repair defective or bro- 
ken human bones with pieces cut from the bones 
of animals. It was some 150 years ago that doc- 
tors figured out how to graft bone, and ever since 
they have been plagued by a shortage of supply. 
Most often, for compatibility, they preferred to 
quarry the needed bone from the patient himself. 
In cases where this was not feasible, they have 
had to rely upon live donors, who understand- 
ably are hard to come by. or more frequently, 
upon bone banks of skeletal parts fiom cadavers. 
Because of technical and legal difficulties, how- 
ever, most hospitals have had trouble maintain- 
ing adequate bone banks. 

The calf bone technique, which will dramati- 
cally solve the problem of supply, was developed 
by the Squibb Institute for Medical Research at 



New Brunswick, N.J. and given official approval 
by the Food and Drug Administration. Once the 
flesh of the calf has been removed, the bones are 
cut into a variety of sizes and shapes {next page) 
and put through a series of chemical, detergent 
and sterile water baths to remove all fat. connec- 
tive tissue and blood cells that might cause a 
human recipient to reject an implant. 

Calves are used not only because they are easy 
to obtain but also because their bones are much 
more porous than human bones and thus are 
highly suitable as a matrix into which new bone 
tissue will grow. In the first few weeks after a 
transplant, the host's blood vessels penetrate the 
spaces in the calf bone (shown in the extraordi- 
nary photograph below) and fill them with new 
bone cells. Several months after the operation, all 
trace of the calf bone disappears, and healthy 
new bone takes on its precise shape and contour. 



...AMD MERE'S HOW A GRAFT TAKES ROOT 




falf bone is processed in surgical 
cleanliness. Below, microscopic cross 
section of graft in dog shows blood 
vessels entering the porous calf bone. 




ALWAYS FIRST QUALITY* 




Color these little ones according to number. 

Make their Toddletime* Matched Sets as bright as you can. They're 
all Acrilan", you see. The acrylic fiber that machine washes, machine 
dries, and never fades. Come to any of Penney's 1700 stores to see the 
real red, the real blue, the real yellow, the real aqua, the real pink. 
And special features like plastic-lined seats, snap crotches, and gar- 
ment-shaped plastic hangers. Infants', boys', or girls' two-piece sets, 
$2.98. Cardigan, $1.98. Short-sleeved shirts, $1.79. Sizes V4 to 3. 
Chemstrand, New York 1, Division of Monsanto. 
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ASSORTED SIZES TO FIT AND FIX 
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Like lumber and wood trim available lo Ihc 
home repairman, processed calf bone comes 
in an assortment ol sizes and shapes which the 
surgeon can order as he needs or store on his 
shelf. Heavy pieces (1 and 2) arc used to pro- 
vide strength lor spinal fusions and mending 
fractures, and the slender pieces (3) to fuse 
deformed wrist and ankle joints. Three types 
are taken from calf embryos — jaw and eye- 
socket pieces (4) used in facial plastic surgery; 
eye-socket chips (5) and cartilage (6) used for 
rebuilding noses. Spongy slabs (7) and ground 
bone (8) are used to fill bone defects. Three- 
inch strips (9) can be bound like barrel staves 
around fractures. Awaiting FDA approval arc 
five additional types: a peg (10) for fractured 
hips and notched piece (II ) for spinal rein- 
forcement, both fashioned from the sturdier 
bone of an adult steer: curved plate (12) for 
skull injuries, and a plug (13) and strips (14) 
for spinal column repairs. At left, a technician 
cuts his raw material to size w ith a band saw. 




Tilt out.... for perfect control of the first really lifelike 
color in TV history, with exclusive new Admiral Color 
Fidelity Control and Automatic Degausser - a new 

%J l PATENT PENDING ) 

color purifier. Instantly, permanently, colors j ust right! 




Sea Admiral on the Andy Williams Shew In color on NBC-TV ovtry Monday night. New for 1965 SALEM. LG2C45 (above, left). In Early American. ASBURY, LGJ041 {right), In Danish Modem. Handcrafted In o«nulne wood veneers and hardwood solids. 



Tilt in for the beauty look.. .no knobs show! See the only 
visible improvements in color TV. Admiral Go#o#" 

* ^a^BDf - ana or quality throughout tmc world 

There'i nothing finer at any price. Exclusive new Admiral Color Fidelity Control gives stay pure automatically. Everything*s at your fingertips in the exclusive Admiral Tilt-Out 
color realism never before possible; richer black-and-white, too! New Admiral Automatic Control Center (patent pending). Tune standing up, easily and naturally. You have to tee new 
Degausser ends color distortion from magnetic interference. Ends a service headache! Colors 1965 Admiral quality Color TV to believe it. A demonstration will amaze you! 
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A Good Drizzle 
After a 

Big Sizzle 



MOVIES 




. desert cloudburst as culled for by 
the script is a tough thing to command 
on location. So it was back to the stu- 
dio sprinklers for Yvelle Mimieux and 
Gilbert Roland, who holds a parasol. 



'espite the dainty parasol that he limply held aloft in 
a studio sound-stage downpour, there was joy in the soul 
of actor Gilhert Roland over the simple fact of getting cool 
and wet. He and actress Yvette Mimieux {above) had just 
returned from a sweltering five weeks in California's Death 
Valley, where 20th Century-Fox had gone on location to 
shoot a film called The Reward. It is the story of s^x men 
and a girl lost in a sizzling desert, and as it turned out, 
making the film was even more painful than it will look 
on the screen. Everything made of metal was untouchable, 
as one shirtless cameraman discovered when he brushed 
against a camera boom and seared the skin off his back. 
Feet and fingernails ached from the fiery sun, and a nurse 
w ho had come along to treat the sufferers went berserk. The 
only person not discomforted was a talented French direc- 
tor, Serge Bourguignon, who was making his first U.S. film 
and had already toughened his hide making documentary 
film shorts in the Sahara and Sumatra. He was so hard on 
his actors that they forgot the heat — and their steamy com- 
plaints (next page) became a veritable beef Bourguignon. 




Over 31 million people 
have discovered 
new Excedrin, 
the extra-strength 
pain reliever. 




Tablet for tablet, 

50% STRONGER 
THAN ASPIRIN 

for relief of headache pain. 



Ordinary pain relievers are usually plain aspirin — or simple 
aspirin combinations. But new Excedrin* contains not one or 
two, but four medically endorsed ingredients. 

You get: (1) quick relief, (2) long-lasting relief, (3) a ten- 
sion reliever to relax you, (4) an anti-depressant to restore 
your spirits. 

No wonder millions are turning to Excedrin for fast, effec- 
tive relief— even from pain that really hurts! 
New Excedrin, the extra-strength pain reliever. 



) 1965. Bnstot-M^tr. Company 




Worse 



n location in Deatli Valley, 
direrlor Bourguignon, immune to 
heat, carries on in a towel turban. 



than the elerit* 
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i iev railed it "Little Napoleon's 
Desert Campaign." and there was 
no question who was Napoleon. 
Bourguignon (above) is a jockey- 
sized .'i.S-yrar-old Frenchman un- 
troubled by sunburn and not at all 
burdened by self-doubts. His first 
and only feature film prior to The 
Reward was a little Freneh gem 
ealled Sundays and Cxbele, and its 
success as an international prize 
w inner may have convinced him he 
could do no w rong. 

Out in Death Valley, there was 
no argument about his artistry — 
but plenty about his methods of 
achieving it. Cast and crew came 
to regard him as an egomaniac, 
slave driver or sadist. And even 
though he himself insists, "I am 
patient as an angel," he adds proud- 
ly, "and w orse than the devil." 

Bourguignon manifested his tyr- 
anny in a small but significant way 
over Gilbert Roland, and it had to 
do with Roland's mustache. For 25 
years the oldtime film star's tidy 
mustache has virtually been his 
trademark. To ask him to shave it 
ofi" would be akin to asking Jimmy 
Durante to have a nose job. 

But Bourguignon had other 
ideas. He didn't think the mustache 
fitted the character of the mystical 
Mexican police chief that Gill>ert 
played. "I also had the feeling," 
said Bourguignon w ith a grin, as if 
he were an Indian chief collecting 
scalps, "that Gilbert must give me 
the gift of his mustache. I want him 
to play without its protection. We 
have several fights over it. But we 
do it. We cut it olf, step by step." 

Shooting in Death Valley was 
Bourguignon's own idea, and as he 
romped hatless and shirtless in the 
sun, he was obviously as indificr- 



ent to the temperamental problems 
the heat might create for his actors 
as he himself was to sheer physical 
discomfort. "Our story is about 
seven people and live horses on a 
long, killing trek," he explained, 
"and the heat makes it easier for 
the cast to suffer." 
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►buffering was a commodity in 
plentiful supply. In one scene 
Yvette Mimicux was ordered to 
faint in the saddle, roll off her 
horse and fall to the ground. This 
kind of action is usually handled 
by stunt doubles at $100 a fall. But 
Bourguignon persuaded Yvette, 
who is a good horsewoman, to do 
the fall herself. Dissatisfied with 
her first try, he ordered a second. 
Yvette obliged. Then he called for 
a third, fourth, and a fifth. As the 
delicate-looking blonde kept tum- 
bling to the ground, the crew mem- 
bers became more and more out- 
raged, and muttered, "sadist." 
Bourguignon was finally satisfied 
—after 1 1 falls. 

As if hellbent to break Y'vette's 
spirit. Bourguignon one day started 
baw ling her out. He upbraided her 
for "smiling" while other actors 
were playing a dramatic scene. 
When Yvette protested her inno- 
cence, he became even more abu- 
sive. Furious and hurt, Yvette kept 
her silence. But she was trembling 
with resentment. Moments later, 
when she played the next scene, 
she was obviously in a state of 
shock — which was exactly what 
Bourguignon wanted because the 
young lady was watching a y oung 
man in his death throes. I sing an 
old director's trick known as "psy- 
ching" an actor, Bourguignon had 
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Our Contadina Tomato Paste never 
gets tired of spaghetti. If you do, try: 





Stelline 



Ditali _ < 




VS tsp. sugar 
1 tbsp. chopped 

parsley 
' 4 tsp. oregano 
1 bay leaf 

Saute onion in olive oil. Stir in Contadina Tomato Paste. 
Slowly add water to mixture, stirring constantly. Add re- 
maining ingredients. Simmer 30 minutes, stirring occasion- 
ally. Remove bay leaf before serving. Makes 3 cups, plenty 
for 1 lb. of pasta. 
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A special Chevrolet we'll practically custom 



You can make it as unique and personal as you like. There are nearly 
200 items you can have us add, from Four- Season Air Conditioning 
to keep you cool to a new Turbo-Jet V8 to keep it sizzling. 



This you may not believe. 

But even with as many cars as we build, it 
is possible that we could go through this entire 
year without building any two of these Super 
Sports exactly alike. 

You see, the whole automobile market is 
changing. Today people want cars with all 
kinds of special things; cars equipped pretty 
much just for them. 

So that's the way you can order a Super 



Sport— specially equipped. We'll cram the next 
paragraph with just some of the custom touches 
you may include, besides the extraordinary 
new engine and the year-round air-conditioning 
system mentioned above: 

The special touches you can add 

There's an AM-FM Stereo radio. A black 
vinyl roof cover. Simulated wire wheel covers. 
Soft-Ray tinted glass. Four-speed stick shift. 



Seven-position Comfortilt steering wheel. Power 
steering, brakes, windows. Padded instrument 
panel. Remote-control spotlights. Tachometer. 
Even a special suspension, if you like. 

Your Chevrolet dealer has a book that lists 
everything you can have us build into it. He'll 
be glad to show it to you. 

But before you leave this page thinking an 
Impala Super Sport isn't much until you add to 
it, let us assure you that it comes equipped with 
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Impala Super Sport Coupe — there's an SS convertible model, too. 




tailor for you. IMPALA SUPER SPORT 



considerably more than the bare necessities. 

The special touches you get 

You get front bucket seats, molded into 
shape with extra-thick foam cushioning. There's 
a center console with a compartment that 
locks and a rally-type electric clock. There are 
gauges on the instrument panel for everything, 
instead of warning lights. The deep-twist 
carpeting runs up behind the chrome-edged 



accelerator, clutch and brake pedals, all around 
the vents in the side panels and even part 
way up the doors. 

So you could hardly describe it as stripped 
down. 

One last pleasant note we'd like to end on. 
It's about price. 

This is a custom-tailored Chevrolet we're talk- 
ing about. So it's like ordering a suit from a 
wonderful little old tailor who hasn't heard 



what those shops with the fancy names are 
charging for the same thing. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 



CHEVROLET 
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only 60 miles to the neighborhood garage, when 

you're this far from help, it's important to know you can trust 
the working parts in your car. That's why you should take spe- 
cial care when you buy a battery, filter, plugs, shock absorbers 
or other replacement parts. 

Because makers of auto replacement parts advertise so 
much in LIFE, it's the logical place to learn about the most de- 
pendable products you can buy. 

After you've narrowed the choice in LIFE, visit 
your local dealer and ask for the brands you've 
seen Advertised-in-LIFE. Both you and your car 
will be happier for it. 
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CONTINUED 

delivered his lirailr merelv to pre- 
pare A vette lor the scene. 

On our ran- occasion, Bourpuig- 

non actually changed bis plans to 

accommodate an actor, a 60-vear- 
i ili 1 Mexican Mai named Fmilio I'er- 
uandez. "We broke his knee the 
other day." Bourguignnu lauphcd 
like a schoolboy as he recalled the 
episode. The prohlem. it seems, 
was to find a way to make things 
easier for Fernandez, who had to 
execute a difficult jump onto a 
horse, liis solution was to conceal 
a rock behind a wall which Fernan- 
dez could step on as he mounted 
the horse. Hut the director's be- 
nevolence was soon overcome h\ 
bis passion for perfection, Battliup 

gamefully, Fernandez went through 

the routine lime alter time, his leg 
in agony. "Faster, faster," called 

Bourguignon.The I2tfa try worked. 

After it. Fernandez limped off to 
a chair in the shade and collapsed. 

Bourpuipnon sa\s. "1 try to do 
something different each time, try 
to surprise the actors, try to pro- 
voke reaction. You must know if 
what the actor does is good for the 
structure of the film as a whole. 



You become wide open to feelings, 
to sensations, to nuances, to little 
things. I know when I have it. 1 
have a (»od-piven self-confidence." 

This self-confidence was never 
more evident than on the occasions 
when the director indulged one of 
his favorite sports. An avid horse- 
man who once competed in gentle 
man's races in Europe, Bourpuip- 
non bad a habit of jumping into 
the saddle and taking off at a pal- 
lop across tin- desert. If a hoof had 
hit a pot hole — and the ground 
was pitted with them— the horse 
would have been a goner, and very 
likely so would the rider. 

This hardly endeared him to the 
head wrangler, who was responsi- 
ble for keeping the horses in pood 
shape. But most of the crew and 
actors in The Reward, no matter 
how hadly they've been upset, are 
sure of two things. Thev all led 
thev have made a pood lilm. And 
they feel that Bourguipiiou has 
mil been an\ softer on himself 
than on anv bodv else, man or beast. 

by David Zerum 



II appii} !": irette and Bour- 

^llipnun. mimic- were -hoi .11 l-lkc 
Meade where ihev played il cool. 





Here's the brand-new 
1965 Hide-A-Bed Sofa by Simmons. 

New slim, trim, off-the-floor 
styling . . . deep, easy-sitting comfort . . . 
new smooth, streamlined construction. 
And, of course, luxurious, 
restful sleeping. 



How do you like it? 




Spanish? Contemporary? Early American? Traditional? Tufted? Tweedy?... 
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Silken? 



Three-cushioned? 



French Provincial? 




Persimmon-colored? 



Early American \ 



Flounced? 





J 
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Wood-winged? 



,. :t rijit if.; :t j: :t j:; 



Patterned? 




Buttoned? 



Spanish? 



Tufted? 




Li' 



Walnut-trimmed? 



Lawson? 



Tailored? 




Colonial? 




Deep-tufted? 




Slope-armed? 



Copyri^te^mate^| 




Loose-pillowed? 



Contemporary'' 



Matelasse? 




L-J 



Skirtless? 




Bolstered? 

£77~ F7V\ { -a' 
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Slim-armed? 



Single-cushioned ? 



Castered? 




:::: : :::::: 



Formal? 




Houndstooth? 



Flowered? 



Loungey? 



^ •rOJ&vtt.*- t •. '.-5 . f ■■'."Si 1?>T«J 

Quilted? 




Danish styled? 



Modern? 




Two-cushioned? 



Kick-pleat skirted? 




Box-pleat skirted 



Tuxedo? 



There's one styled for every room setting, priced ' j SllTllTlOriS 

from $199.95 to $695. And in the 1965 Hide- i .re rc I Maker of the famous 

A-Bed ! you even have new spacious, stretch-out I Beautyrest Mattress 

Super Size mattresses— including Beautyresti / ^^^^^^J and Hide-A-Bed Sofa. 
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When there's no man around . . . Goodyear should be. 



She's stranded. Helpless. 
A flat tire and no one in sight to change it. 
But with the LifeGuard Safety Spare she 
won't have to change a tire. 

Because the LifeGuard is not just a 
shield or tube, but a fully-inflated tire, with 
tread, cord and bead. Designed to keep 
her going even with a flat, puncture... 
or blowout. "* 

The secret is two tires. One inside the 
otheT. The outside tire is the Double Eagle. 
It's made with exclusive Vytacord polyester 
... the "dream cord" that's strong as nylon 
and smooth riding us ra\ on ... yet makes a 
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cooler-running tire than both. 

And like all Goodyear auto tires, the 
Double Eagle is made with Tufsyn rubber, 
that's 25% more durable. 

In fact, the Double Eagle is the toughest, 
longest-wearing tire you can buy. 

Add the optional LifeGuard Safety Spare 
and it becomes the safest tire in the world. 

Chances are the Double Eagle will never 
let her down. But if it should, the LifeGuard 
Safety Spare takes over. 

She won't have to stop to change tires . . . 
even with a blowout. It's almost as good as 
having a man around. 

good/year 




Douula Eagle. LiftGuar.l. Tufam. VyUcord-T. «. '■ The Coodrw Tire ft Rubber Ctunpan,, Akron. Ohio 



More People Ride On Goodyear Tires Than On Any Other Kind 
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Even Pop Art Is Used to Dress Up New Models 

Far-out Refrigerators 



In their push to make the U.S. a nation of two-re- 
frigerator families, manufacturers have forsaken the 
functional look for the far-out — even resorting to 
pop art. Here, framed by an ice igloo, are some of 
Kelvinator's new models, designed to go anywhere 
in the house. The old school seal and the birthday- 



card sentry would suit a playroom. The cowhide- 
covered model would go in a man's jje^. So could 
the pop-art playing card. Simulated leather and Chi- 
nese dragons look elegant enough for a living room, 
while weathered oak with iron hinges and handle 
(top) lends coziness to any room — even the kitchen. 



A RECIPE TO TREASURE 




Ann Page Macaroni makes this Lenten dish 
"second-helping" good 



A real scene stealer, this. What happens when 
Ann Page Macaroni joins forces with toma- 
toes, eggs and cheese is a zesty, putty-textured 
casserole that's a meal in itself. Ann Page 
Macaroni cooks up firm yet tender, makes the 
dish hearty but not heavy. Not expensive 
either. Less than 22e* a serving. 

Ann Page Macaroni Products spark many 
great dishes, American and Italian favorites. 
They're made in A&P*l own Ann Page plants, 
sold only at A&P. This eliminates needless 
in-between expenses, and you share the sav- 
ings. Again and again. Ann Page proves fine 
foods needn't be expensive. 
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ELBOW 
MACARONI 



COST BASED UPON MP PRICES AT PRESS TIME 




■ Good Houiekf rptntj ■ 



ANN PAGE FOODS-SOLD ONLY AT YOUR A£P 




Front doors 
are like 
the funnies 



The comic strip approach, which pop artists 
adopt, is used on these refrigerators The 
Conestoga wagon sports a wheel as its door 
handle. Phone booth comes in flat colors 
seen in the funnies. These refrigerators cost 
50% to 100% more than standard models 




All it takes is one great hairdresser or. . . 

Coiffure Italienne 
by Max Factor 

Discovered in Rome. Acclaimed in Paris. 
The hairsetting gel that sets, conditions 
and highlights your hair in one easy step without changing 
its color. Created in 7 shades . . . one just right for you. 




For a limited time, 
free with each tube, this 
professional styling comb 
and this step by step 
styling booklet featuring 
8 of the most sought after 
hair styles of the season. 




OIKS Ml' Factor Co. 
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Plymouth Fury. Pace Car. 

This is the official Pace Car of the 1965 Indianapolis 500. 
You can buy one just like it. 



Like zoom 




The car you see is a big, 

plush Plymouth Sport Fury Convertible. 

It's not a race car. But it has power 

to spare. It can pace the pack 

to the starting gate at Indianapolis. 

Plymouth Fury sets the pace off the 
track, too. It looks wonderful cruising 
along within the speed limit. 
Or even standing still at a stoplight. 

Picture yourself in a Plymouth Fury. 
It's a snap. Just head for 
your nearby Plymouth Dealer's. 



PLYMOUTH DIVISION 



^ V CHRYSLER 

TJpV MOTORS CORPORATION 



THE ROARING '65s 
FURY 

BELVEDERE 

VALIANT 

BARRACUDA 

Vlymoutli 
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FASHION 



Styles too 
are pushed 
further out 
by pop 



In this exuberunt year of crazy 
haircuts, above-knee skirts an<l 
giddy stockings, the fashion de- 
signers in search of something 
even further out have — like re- 
Irigerator makers (pp. 55, 56) — 
turned to pop art. A dozen jun- 
ior miss firms are busily running 
up little sleeveless shifts to serve 
as human canvases for the care- 
fully delineated mundane objects 
which pop artists love to glori- 
fy. The dresses display a man s 
waistcoat and watch, beads and 
zippers, and for a real clincher, that 
famous can of soup. Pop fashions 
already have it made in the U.S. 
where teen-agers are collecting 
them as avidly as their elders col- 
lect painted classics by pop mas- 
ters like Warhol ami Lichtenstcin. 
According to visiting Londoner 
Jill Stuart, who poses here, they 
are I threat to those invading far- 
out styles, the Kreneh ye-ye s 
and her hometown Chelsea look. 



•I ill Stuart WMM a simple cotton dresrt 
(Crazy Horse, $15) printed in |X>|> art 
slvle. Her vest in parody of real one* 
worn l>v ttie Krili*h sinking pair, Chad 
and Jeremy. Chad i- Jill a hnidiand. 




Significant 
Winegard 
Antenna 
Development 
for Better 
Color TV 

Improves black and white, too 




Although the Winegard Colortron an- 
tenna was designed to meet the critical 
standards for color TV, it is also the most 
sensitive antenna you can own for your 
black and white set. Color pictures be- 
come brighter, clearer, more lifelike. 
Black & white reception becomes sharper 
with greater clarity and contrast, even 
in difficult reception areas. 

Can a TV antenna make this much diff- 
erence? Yes! 

But aren't all TV antennas pretty much 
alike? No! 

There are two reasons Winegard Color- 
Irons outperform ordinary antennas. (1) 
A patented Electro-Lens design inter- 
cepts more TV signals . . . but rejects in- 
terfering signals. (2) The TV signal is 
then amplified by an electronic power 
pack. 

The effect on your reception is this: 
often you can pull in stations you 
couldn't reach before. Pictures, on all 
channels, become brighter, sharper. 
There's signal power to spare ... if you 
like, you can operate up to 6 sets from 
one Colortron antenna. 

Colortrons are rugged, too. Wind tested 
to 100 mph. Permanent GOLD ANO- 
DIZED finish won't weather-wear — stays 
like new for years. 

For the best reception, a Winegard Color- 
tron is a wise investment. 4 models from 
$24.95, electronic power pack extra . . . 
satisfaction guaranteed. *Ask your TV 
service dealer or write for full story. 

'Gvannlf in lon» for 90 dart attar intlothtion. 

Winegard Co. 

3025-C Kirkwood, Burlington, Iowa 



POP STYLES CONTINUED 



Printed trimmings are 



911 AI*tf III P 0 " 1 " ** ot co " ar aiM ' lic an, l out ' nrrt *»>' Jill (right) and American teen- 
sized hip belt are screen -printed M ager Paula Feiten with no other ac- 
abovc-the-knee shifts {each SIS, Band- cessories but their swinging, shoulder- 
titea). They are worn length hair, black stockings or booU. 



_ *• * abovc-the-knee 

OUtSIZe SpOOf box Junior Pe 




.Copyrighted material. | 




Come to 
where 
the flavor 
is. 

Come to 
Marlboro 
Country 



You get a lot to like 
with a Marlboro 
Filter, flavor, pack or b 





Start with fresh, cruncliy peanuts 





whip into a crisp honeycomb center .. . lop with toasted almonds and rover 

with pure milk chocolate. 




WITH ALMONDS 



I l 

Know what you've got? Well, if yon followed inilrnrtions core- 
fully, you should have a Fiflh Avenue Candy Bar. If you haven't, 
don't worry. Viu ran liuy then all over town. 



PRODUCT OF THE CONFECTIONERY DIVISION OF LUDEN'S. INC.. READINC. PA.. U.S.A. 




Some of the most soothing medication in the world goes into 
Luden's Cough Drops. 1. The soothing coolness of menthol. 
2. The smoothness of honey. 3. The soothing tartness of lemon. 
4. The refreshing flavor of wild cherry. These pure, soothing 
ingredients are taken from nature to give you quick, effective 
relief of a cough when you have a cold. Luden's— the most 
soothing, the most carefully made cough drops in the world. 



luden's Luden's 



COL-CM DROPS 



Product ot (he Proprietary 

Division ol Luden's, Inc.. 

Risding, Ptnnsylvsnli LUDINl 




Zipper doesn't 
work but beads 
lend glamor 



Giant zipper pretends to fasten front 
of dress al>ove (Crazv Horse, #15) 
kidding, in pop fashion, one most prac- 
tical and un^lainorou* part of apparel. 
( Ileal zipper in hack doesn*! show. I 
Glamorous heads cover most of facade 
of dress Ix'lou (Kelila.$15) contrasting 
with Orphan Annie hlack stockings. 
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Your builder can do more with WOOD 
...to give you more home for your money 



Why is it that the preference for wood homes grows 
stronger every year? The reasons are as numerous as 
wood's species ... as sound as its strength ... as win- 
ning as its beauty. 

Available in many forms and sizes, readily workable 
into countless more, wood can satisfy any requirement 
of design and detail. You get the new home you want, 
the space you need, all the comfort and convenience 
you yearn for . . . and the monthly payments you can 
afford. Whether you build or buy, wood has a way of 
making more dreams-per-dollar come true. 

Today's architects and builders have discovered new 



uses for man's most traditional building material . . . 
new construction techniques, new preservatives and 
finishes, new ways to add luxury without adding cost. 
That is why today's home of wood is history's greatest 
shelter value, as well as your family's best place to live. 

Plan yours now. Pick your site. Or find your house 
already built. And move into it in 1965. Any number of 
years from now, you or your children or grandchildren 
will still have cause to celebrate the date. For a home 
of your own, there's nothing in the world like wood. 

NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 




INSPIRED INTERIORS ... a sketchbook 
of ideas for new homes and remodeling, 
showing dozens of rooms in 24 full- 
color pages. Mail 25c to WOOD, Box 
1816. Washington. D. C. 20013. 
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How do you get 
the truth through? 

It's not easy. 

The Iron Curtain is a tough barrier. It's not easily crossed. It 
runs for thousands of miles across the center of a whole continent. 
On the Communist side there is little freedom. 
There is less truth. 

The Communist leaders in Eastern Europe don't always talk 
straight to the people about what's going on in the world— or even 
what's happening at home. When they do talk, the talk doesn't 
always ring true. 

And yet the truth docs get through, every day. How? 

The Iron Curtain isn't soundproof. 

And so the truth is broadcast, through the air where it can't 
be stopped by walls and guards, up to 18 hours every day to mil- 
lions of captive people in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania and Hungary. 

The truth is broadcast by Radio Free Europe. 

The Communist rulers have set up a monopoly on news and 
information in Eastern Europe; Radio Free Europe has been set 
up to break this monopoly. It analyzes all information, true and 
false, sifts out the false, then broadcasts the news, without bias 
or distortion. Talking to people in their own languages, Radio 
Free Europe tells them what's really going on at home, behind 
the Iron Curtain and world-wide. 

Radio Free Europe is a bridge of truth between two blocks: 
the captive and the free. 

Most important: Radio Free Europe— because it exists and 
continues to exist — helps these millions hold onto the will for 
freedom and the drive for freedom. 

Will you help get the truth through? Radio Free Europe is a 
private American enterprise; it depends on voluntary subscrip- 
tions. 

\\ hatcver you can contribute will mean a great deal to a good 
many people behind tbe Iron Curtain. 

The iron Curtain 
isn't soundproof. 

Give lo Radio Free Europe, Box 1965, ML Vernon, N. Y. 

Published as a public service in cooperation with The Advertising Council 



POP STYLES CONTINUED 



You ran bring the first 



course to dinner So, " r ° f the ****** (■»■<■•- of pop 

arl are Andy Warhol* painting* of 
Camplx*!!^ mtup ran*, lie has made 32 
oil* of this familiar In -i course, and ha* 
■old ihrm for $1,500 each. lie also au- 
tographs actual 12c cans of tomato 
soup, selling them at $6 each. But this 



on your dress 



dress by Crasy Monte cosU only $15. 



mm 



* 




SOU? * . 
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Today's rice speaks up with new authority 



There's an inviting new/ look to the honored goodness of rice. (Or[^za 
sativa, as botanists call it, is one of the world's most nourishing grains — 
a storehouse of thiamine, niacin, iron.) This sprightlu, new look bespeaks 
the fact that "Snap! Crackle! Pop!" is no longer simplu, small talk. It is, 
rather, a clear and clean-cut invitation to elegant taste. Do accept it. 




The best to you each morning" 



RICE KRISPIES 



Copy rig I 



No color added 



Sunkist Oranges 
don't grow on trees! 



Because they can't be Sunkist 
Oranges while they're on the tree. 
First, they have to be carefully 
picked, carefully washed, and 
carefully inspected several times 
by quality control experts. Only 



oranges that pass these rigid 
quality tests are selected to carry 
the famed Sunkist name. 
For juice and flavor-loaded or- 
anges, choose the ones the ex- 
perts selected for you — Sunkist! 



Sunkist 

® 

If you could see inside oranges, 
you'd buy Sunkist every time! 



VW STYLES CONTINUED 




The more 
mundane, the 
better it 
suits pop 




4a 



I 1. 1- art make-up, by Charles of 
ilit- Hit/, combine* striped nails, 
painted -on lashes and a fake tear. 



M lie Mona Lisa reproilne"il on a 
dish towel i- not ut all the same I Inn- 
as a Caiii|>l>eir» soup can on a sum- 
mer dress. \\ hile the tirst was a pap, 
the second could he high fashion — 
and as the garishly decorated eye- 
lashes and fingernails show above, 
fashion can he fanciful indeed. Back 
in 1%2 a \oung man called \ndy 
\\ arhol staggered the art world with 
his straight forw ard "portraits" of 
( iamphcH's soup cans. \rt critics, 
tired of ha\ing to whip up abstract 
phrases to deserilte altstract paint* 
ing, were enchanted. W arhol's soup 
cans, they explained, were a satirical 
comment on a sick civilization that 
no longer makes its own soups. "Not 
at all/' replied Warhol promptly. "[ 
just think ( !;nu|>li>-j| - soup cans arc 
so beautiful." 

As early as 19(H) Jasper Johns had 
thought I "■'■! cans so heautiful he hail 
cast them in bronze. Soon a raft of 
new young American artists appeared 
on the scene. James Koscu(|uisl was 
reducing hilll>oard advertisements to 
wall-size paintings. Kov Lichtenstein 
was making pictures that looked like 
frames from comic strips. And Claes 
Oldenburg was busy in his cuisine 
making yummy (plaster) pics and 
gooey, cafeteria-style cakes, as well 
as huge, juicy hamburgers. Before 
long everybody (almost) was saying: 
the artifacts of the American \\ ay of 
Life are "so Iteauliful." 

Manufacturers have never been 
slow to follow art trends. It was the 
shy recluse, I'ict Mondriau. compos- 
ing in solitude his squares ami rectan- 
gles in primary colors, who. in the 
'40s, unwillingly revolutionized lino- 
leum design and plastic tabic tops. 
It was Jackson Pollock who. in the 
'SOs, caused [Hippies ami full-blown 
roses to fade from printed fabrics, to 
be replaced h\ drip and other ab- 
stract expressionist designs. 

Now manufacturers are ealrhing 
ou to the |>ossihililie* ol pop art. But 
in the first Hush of their enthusiasm 
the boundaries of |>op art itself tend 
to become fuzzy. Thus, a covered 
wagon j ><<-<■ ->6) is not reall\ pop un- 
less it obviously is a prop on TV *s 



ll'ttfion Train. A drag-racing car 
would lie more contemporary. British 
Pop Artist Gerald Laing has made a 
specially of painting dragsters in ac- 
tion, trailing their gaudy, billowing 
parachutes. For the essence of pop 
is that its subject matter should Ih* 
absolutely conteui|Hirary and delib- 
erately mundane. Kefrigeralors. for 
example, in all their pure, white sim- 
plicity, have been incorporated in 
works bv pop artists, notably Tom 
Vteaselmann. who has also used ra- 
dios, television sets and other appli- 
ances, in perfect working order. 



Oust because Andy Warhol focused 
chiefly on CamplM'H's soup cans is 
no reason whv manufacturers should 
not branch out on their own. once 
given the lead. There are man\ oth- 
er canned products that would look 
equal! \ well on dress fabrics and slip 
coven*. The lal>cl on the Dole Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Juice can. for ex- 
ample, comes in refreshing shades of 
blue and yellow. The Koyal Rasp- 
berry Gelatin package has a mag- 
nificent ruby-red jelly mold motif. 
Heinz Vegetarian Baked Beans in To- 
mato Sauce comes in a leaf green 
thai would look cool and crisp on 
summer dresses. Heinz Pork and 
Beans, on the other hand, comes in 
two rather boring shades of blue, and 
I would stay away from it. 

Nor need commercial designers 
confine themselves to canned goods 
and other staples, \n\ thing can gel 
into (lie pop act. provided il is con- 
temporary, corny or know n from 
coast to eoasl. Pop art could, in the 
*b()s. for example, introduce a new 
line of flowered fabrics. Not. heaven 
forbid, floral designs modeled on ml 
flowers, but on the artificial. jm>I\ - 
ethylene kind, described h\ the man- 
ufacturer as "so real the\ fool the 

bees." I n fact. I think commercial 

designers ha\e a gold mine in pop in 
the ofling. if onl\ the) will slay awa\ 
from the corner gift shop and spend 
more time in the supermarket. 

Rosalind Constable 
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fee 
America 

of 

stuffy 

noses. 



Over 600 tiny "time pills" in a Contac® capsule work 
up to twelve hours to relieve stuffy nose, sniffles, and sneezes. 
Contac is today's largest-selling cold medication 
at your pharmacy. 
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1 EVERY 
12 HOURS 


CONTAC 



MENLEY S JAMES LABORATORIES. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Proprietary Pharmaceuticals made to Ethical Standards 



COD' 



'We are animals in a 




world no one knows 9 





John and Karen, Two 
Lives Lost to Heroin 



PART I 



lour times a day, this is John 
and Karen, holed up with heroin. 
Faces desperate and intent, teeth 
pulling tight the tourniquet, grimy 
fingers squeezing fluid into the 
bloodstream, and then — peace. 
This is everything they live for — 
this is what heroin is all about. 
With this shot their problems van- 
ish, and the world they cannot 
handle fades to leave them in soli- 
tary bliss. 

No "square" — the addict's word 
for anyone who docs not use drugs 
— can imagine the strength of her- 
oin's hold. The addict will beg for 
it, walk miles for it, wait hours for 
it, con for it, stay up days and 
nights on end to pursue it, steal 
from those he has loved for it, 
risk death for it. Heroin, more 
than any other drug, leads the 
greatest number of addicts to squal- 
or and desperation. 

The frightening power heroin 
holds over John and Karen is the 
subject of this essay and the article 
that follows. To outsiders, they 
sometimes seem to stroll ( preceding 
pages), but always they are driven 
by the drug — he to thievery, she to 
prostitution, and both to "push- 
ing" heroin to pay for their own 
supply. The drug urges them, as 
the story shows, to murky streets 
and ill-lit corners, through shabby 
rooms and in and out of hospitals 
and jails. It is their jealous lover, 
and their wrathful god. 

Every day heroin wins a few new 
converts to its ranks, and now there 
are more addicts in America than 
authorities can successfully count. 
The Federal Narcotics Bureau es- 
timates that the U.S. has 60,000 
heroin addicts, but other less offi- 
cial counts climb into the hundreds 
ofthousands. Half of the country's 
addicts live in New York City, and 



AA stocking wrapped around her arm 
to make the vein stand out, Karen 
(left) waits for blood to start backing 
into the eyedropper — a sign the needle 
is in the rein. To get more pressure, 
she has replaced the dropper's small 
bulb with a nipple from a baby pacifier. 
John (right) also shoots directly into a 
vein (a practice known as "mainlin- 
ing") but he does it further up his arm. 



almost all the others are in the 
slums of Detroit. Chicago and Los 
Angeles. Half are Negro. Only 20% 
are women. They commit an enor- 
mous number of crimes — more 
than 15% of New York City's 
burglaries (but less than 2% of its 
felonious assaults). Few arc violent. 
Contrary to popular belief, it is 
not heroin that may lead to vio- 
lence, but the excessive use of oth- 
er drugs: amphetamines, barbitu- 
rates, cocaine, Doriden, marijuana. 

The heroin addict is a very busy 
man. For those who would sepa- 
rate him from his heroin he has no 
use and no time. When he awakes 
in the morning he reaches instant- 
ly for his "works" — eye-dropper, 
needle ("spike," he calls it), and 
bottle top ("cooker"). He dis- 
solves heroin in water in the cook- 
er and injects the mixture. This 
is his "wake-up," a morning shot 
to hold off the anxiety and sick- 
ness of withdrawal and get him 
"straight" enough to start the day. 
If his habit is costing him S20 a 
day, and that is not a large habit 
by any means, he must now start 



out to steal at least $100 worth of 
goods, knowing that a fence will 
give him only one-fifth the true 
value of his loot. When he has 
stolen something, he must haggle 
with his fence over the price. The 
argument seems interminable to 
him, for it has now been hours 
since his wake-up and he is getting 
nervous again, his eyes are water- 
ing and he is beginning to feel like 
a man coming down with a bad 
case of flu. 



ITnally he gets the money and 
begins his search for a "connec- 
tion" — someone with heroin for 
sale. Not just any connection, but 
a connection who deals good quali- 
ty stuff — "dynamite." not "gar- 
bage." Once the addict has bought 
his fix (has "copped" or "scored") 
he is faced with the risky business 
of getting it to his cooker and into 
his arm without getting caught 
and "busted" (arrested). When he 
has finally injected the heroin — 
he calls it "shooting up," "tak- 
ing off," "getting off" — he may 




or may not go on a "nod," — his 
eyelids heavy, his mind wander- 
ing pleasantly — depending on how 
much heroin his body has become 
accustomed to and how much ac- 
tual heroin was in the powder he 
injected. 

He hopes that the shot will be at 
least strong enough to make him 
straight for a few hours. He can 
judge immediately the quality of 
the shot. If it is strong enough, he 
calms down, the flu feeling leaves, 
and he instantly begins looking for 
money for the next shot. 

What haunts the addict are anx- 
ieties, which only heroin can re- 
lieve. In the shaky families and op- 
pressive environment of big-city 
slums, anxieties pile up fast — and 
it is in the teeming slums that hero- 
in is handy. From friend to friend 
the drug spreads inexorably among 
the emotionally weak and unstable. 

John and Karen have much in 
common with other big-city jun- 
kies. Karen is 26, John 24. Both 
had broken the law before they 
started on heroin — she as a prosti- 
tute in the Midwest, he as a thief 
in New York. Karen is the first in 
her family to use illegal drugs; but 
John has two addicted brothers, 
and a third died of an overdose. 

Both John and Karen have used 
many drugs, but they prefer heroin 
to all the rest just as a gourmet 
prefers wine to beer. Both have 
been to jail (he 10 times, she twice) 
and to hospitals (he 4 times, she 
twice) — and have emerged each 
time to start their habits fresh. 

John and Karen have been 
together — sleeping wherever they 
can find a place to lie down — 
for three years. They use the same 
last name, but never got around 
to formal marriage ("We did 
get a blood test once," says Kar- 
en). Karen's earnings as a pros- 
titute also support John's habit, 
and he occasionally contributes 
a little money by breaking into 
parked cabs, in which drivers may 
have left coin changers. 

Both John and Karen are at 
times all but overcome by revul- 
sion for their habit and for the 
horrifying, unseen world it forces 
them into. "We are animals," says 
Karen. "We are all animals in a 




Ke eping a furtive eye out for delec- a pusher gave her a small supply of A Imost all female addicts support right ). then stands lookout while John 

lives. Karen passes a pusher 55 for a unusually pure heroin on consignment. their habit by prostitution, and Karen rifles cabs (below). Asked how many 

bag of heroin. Sometimes, like most she went quickly into business on a is no exception. After a $10 "trick" cabs he has "boosted." John said, 

junkies, she earns money for heroin by corner (below). Soon junkies were with a "John" (customer) in a hotel, "How many are in New York? I guess I 

selling it herself. One such lime, when rushing up to her to arrange buys. she leads him down hack stairs (above, make more off them than the owners." 





To get money, Karen 
prostitutes and pushes, 
John loots cabs 



Karen, once a show girl in a Sew 
York nightclub, grows nostalgic after 
a heroin shot (right) and begins to 
model clothes stolen from a friend's 
w ife. Earlier she sal with John ( below. 



right ) while he tried to fix a radio tak- 
en from a cab. He gets many radios 
from taxis, and once turned up $500 
hidden under a seat — but was himself 
robbed of half of it by other junkies. 







He visits her in a 

hospital: 'Stop nodding, 
they'll throw me out' 




" isiting Karen in the hospital. Johnny 
showed up high on heroin and spent 
most of his time there nodding (above ). 
A fraid that he would get Iter in trouble 
with the nurses, Karen yelled at him 
to stand up straight (right). " You're 
stoned, buddy! Slop that nodding he- 
fore they throw me out!" He grumbled 
that he was not nodding, just aufulh 
sleepy from not having had a place to 
He down for three days. On several 



later visits John brought her heroin and 
the needle and eyedropper needed to 
inject it. Why was she using stuff if 
she was there to kick the habit? "/ 
just felt like getting high like any oth- 
er human being would. / was bored. 
I'd been lying there in that hospital 
for a week, and when you're kicking 
and they're giving you methadone [a 
drug hospitals use to withdraw addicts 
from heroin] you just feel so normal." 




I— for a hospital. Karen kisses 

a customer goodby, while John looks 
away. Her body had built up such a 
high tolerance to heroin that she was 
having trouble getting enough to hold 
off withdrawal symptoms. She knew 
that after a couple of weeks away from 
the drug in a hospital, she would he able 
tO start her habit afresh— getting a 
stronger "high" from a smaller dose. 



T7> win admittance to the hospital, 
Karen pretends to be in great pain from 
heroin withdrawal, while a nur\c fills 
out forms. After a few questions and 
o quick search for drugs m her belong- 
ings, the hospital finally let her in. 






The cops search them 
and John 
locked up 



A\ Jew days after she left the hospi- 
tal, Karen stood with John on a street 
corner, unaware that they were closely- 
watched by two narcotics detectives 
(one is behind the mailbox in the lop 
picture at left). The detectives had 
heard that John and Karen were selling 
drugs and, for an hour, stayed near 
enough to watch what they were up to. 
Then when another addict walked up. 
brushed against them and kept on go- 
ing, the detectives assumed that drugs 
had been passed, and moved in. One 
questioned Karen (center picture) while 
the other searched Johns pockets and 
cuffs. Karen broke into tears ( bottom ). 
"Whenever the cops come around," 
she explained later, "I right away 
start crying and yelling, especially if 
I've got stuff on me. Usually they don't 
want loo much to do with a screaming, 
hysterical broad, so they lay off." John 
tries never to have any drugs on him. 
When he is pushing heroin, he usually 
follows the general practice and hides 
the hags between the pages of a phone 
hook in a public booth, or under a trash 
can or behind a radiator in a hotel hall- 
way. Then he simply takes the custom- 
er's money and tells him where to look. 



\J ailed for disorderly conduct. John 
stares through the bars, then sits on his 
bunk yawning and holding his stomach 
as he goes through withdrawal. A po- 
liceman arrested him when he balked 
at moving ojf a corner where he and 
other junkies were loitering. He was 
locked up for 18 days. John admits 
that often during withdrawal the nerv- 
ous anxiety is far worse than the phys- 
ical discomfort. "When I'm kicking in 
jail." he says, "I just gotta have some- 
one to talk to. Once I was lyin there 
kicking and this other guy was in the 
bunk over me and he was sleepin' and 
sleepin — like a baby. I shoved hard on 
the bottom of his bunk and threw him 
clean out onto the floor. Man, he was 
scared, his eyes was wide open. And I 
said to him, 'Okay, man, now talk!' " 



ILL 




^^ne of the junky's natural enemies is 
the overdose, the "OD" — a shot that 
unexpectedly contains more heroin than 
his body can survive. In these pictures, 
taken while Johnny was in jail, Karen 
works to save the life of a young addict 
named Billy. Her expressions (right) 
mirror the danger, hope and final vic- 
tory of her two-hour struggle. Billy 
collapsed in a hotel room after swat- 
lowing five Doriden tablets and then 
mainlining a shot of heroin. Though 
he is nearly unconscious, Karen holds 
him on his feet and keeps him walking. 



^^pen your eyes, Billy. Try to wake 
up. You took loo much stuff, Billy. 
Don't go to sleep — you might not wake 
up. You got to fight it, Billy. Do you 
hear me, Billy? You got to fight it. 
Billy? Billy?" Exhausted and hot from 
walking him around the room, Karen 
has dumped him into a chair and re- 
moved her sweater. Then, afraid that 
if he sits down too long he will slip into 
a fatal coma, she walks him some more. 
Finally, she sits him down in a chair 
again and shouts into his ear. He be- 
gins to come around. "That Doriden 
is something," she explains, "it makes 
you feel like you were almost clean, 
almost like you'd never had any hero- 
in before. And then you lake the her- 
oin and, man, it really sends you." 



On'// only half-conscious, Billy sits 
with a cigaret in his hand and a wet 
towel thrown over his neck. Now that 
he can walk by himself, Karen — who 
herself has had a shot of heroin — rests 
on the bed with a glass of water. Billy 
begins to mumble, finally gets out a 
complete sentence: "Man, that was a 
good bag." He was lucky it wasn't 
better. Almost every day in New York 
City an addict dies of an overdose, 
some sold intentionally by pushers who 
think the addict has been "slooling" 
to detectives. Sometimes these "hot- 
shots" contain no heroin at all, but rat 
poison. Addicts call this type of hotshot 
a "ten-cent pistol" because the poison 
costs a dime but is as effective as a gun. 
Junkies may be quite informal about 
disposing of OD'd friends. Karen once 
heard a strange sound {"it was like 
shhhhh, shhhhh") outside her hotel 
room. When she looked she saw two 
tunkies dragging a body down the hall. 
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John out off jail: 'Don't play with my brains!' 





tling Karen his first day out of 
tail (above), John bawls her out far not 
writing. Later in a hotel ( below ) he gels 
affectionate, his drug-free days in jail 
having restored desires dulled by heroin. 





J o ahead and shoot it all up! You're 
a pig junky, just like you always were 
and always will be!" Karen screams at 
John as he takes a shot (above) min- 
utes after his release from jail. Be- 
fore he was arrested he had hidden 30 
bags of heroin in a hotel hallway. Just 
after meeting Karen, he retrieved his 
stash, collected some friends and went 
to another hotel to "turn everyone on" 



— give them all heroin. In jail, off her- 
oin, his body lost its dependence on 
the drug, and he uses it here not to 
fight off withdrawal, but only to get a 
high. But Karen still has a physical 
need for the drug and is furious at him 
for not giving it all to her. He shout- 
ed hack at her, "Don't bug me, Karen! 
Don't play with my brains!" All 30 
bags were gone by that night. A friend 



went for more and returned with a con- 
nection from Harlem, whom Karen paid 
off (right ). Frightened that the men in 
the room were about to rob him of his 
drugs and money, the pusher was in a 
rush to get paid and did not complain 
about being photographed. Neverthe- 
less, since his identification might en- 
courage him to retaliate against John 
and Karen, his face has been retouched. 
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Her arms around Johnny and his 
brother, Bro — also an addict — Kar- 
en lies hopelessly on a hotel bed. On 
the table next to her rests a glass of 
water for dissolving heroin, a bot- 
tle-top cooker and burnt matches. 
On following pages she and Johnny 
discuss the hidden world they live 
in — a place called "Needle Park." 

CONTINUED 
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Junkies. Johns anil homosexuals 
/ill ilie benches of Needle Park — while 
the squures. completely oblivious to 
the world of the addict, rush past. 
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World 
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of Needle Park 



by 



JAMES 
MILLS 



m rolfl legal poppy fields in 
Turkey, by camel across the sands 
of Sy ria to the not-so-legal labora- 
tories in Lebanon, then by ship to 
southern France for final refining, 
back to Italy and. courtesy of the 
Malia. to New York's docks and 
airports -heroin comes to Harlem. 
And from Harlem the drug moves 
swiftly through the city of New 
York, as efliciently and regularly 
as milk from New Jersey or fish 
from Fulton Street. As it moves, 
the illicit stream swells into pools 
from which addicts in various parts 
of the city draw their daily needs. 
Addicts - and the police — are as 
aware of the selling locations as the 
housewife is of her neighborhood 
shopping center. 

In the rush and confusion at 96th 
Street and Broadway, addicts gath- 
er on the corner to meet the push- 
ers and buy their drugs — ignored 
by crowds of New Yorkers on their 
way to work. On the southwest 
corner of 82nd Street and Co- 
lumbus Avenue, two blocks from 
Manhattan's Museum of Natural 
History and the expensive Central 
Park West apartments nearby, ad- 
dicts spend thousands of dollars a 
day for heroin. In front of a drug- 
store at 47th Street and Broadway, 
within the chaotic glow of Times 
Square, unknowing tourists brush 
shoulder to shoulder with barbitu- 
rate addicts waiting stiff and zom- 
bielike for their connections. It's 
the same just two blocks south, 
among the honky-tonk bars and 
nightclubs, or down in Greenwich 
Village, where heroin and mari- 
juana pass from hand to hand on 



the benches of Washington Square. 

Of these hundreds of locations 
outside Harlem, one of the most 
typical is located at the corner of 
71st Street where Broadway pushes 
through Amsterdam Avenue on its 
diagonal slice across Manhattan. 
To subway riders who use the stop 
there, the intersection is Sherman 
Square. To the drug addicts it is 
"Needle Park." 



leedle Park, like the rest of 
the world of the big-city narcotics 
addict, is peopled by a conglom- 
eration of individuals who come 
from different backgrounds, have 
different ways of getting the money 
they need, and who prefer differ- 
ent combinations of drugs. Simply 
by hanging around Needle Park 
for a while with John and Karen 
and John's older brother "Bro." 
you can meet a whole spectrum 
of addiction: Irene, a slight, wispy 
Lesbian addicted to "goofballs." 
barbiturates. Goofballs usually 
produce a quiet drowsiness, but 
also at times a tense aggressiveness 
that can be frighteningly unpre- 
dictable. Irene's behavior when she 
is high on GBs, which is most of 
the time, has created such havoc- 
in the neighborhood restaurants 
that they no longer let her in. So 
sometimes she stands outside on 
the sidewalk and tries to shout at 
her friends through the window. 
After a while, she laughs uproari- 
ously and goes running on down 
the street with another girl. 

There is Billy, who never stays 
around for long because he is try- 
ing desperately to stay clean. He 
just finished three years in Leav- 
enworth for smuggling drugs from 
Mexico. Now he has had enough 



and wants to be square. He is try- 
ing to get a job, "but how can you 
explain three years out of your 
life? And no one in his right mind 
is going to hire a junkie." 

Hank is a regular habitue. He is 
on homhitas — Spanish for "little 
bombs." In Harlem they cost a 
dollar: in Needle Park the price is 
SI. 50 or S2. Hank has the custom- 
ary symptoms of a homhita user. 
Because they are amphetamines, 
stimulants, he talks constantly, 
cannot sit still, and his arms and 
face are covered with sores where 
he has picked at the skin, some- 
times with the illusion that bugs 
are crawling underneath. 

And always, lurking in the shad- 
ows, haunting Needle Park, stands 
Mike, a tall, trench-coated Negro. 
Mike is a "take-off artist." and 
a man to keep away from. He 
supports his habit by taking olT 
(robbing) connections, and almost 
anyone else in the junkie world 
who appears to have money. 

When junkies meet, they talk 
incessantly about drugs. Which is 
better heroin mixed with a hom- 
hita or with cocaine? Both cocaine 
and homhitas are stimulants, and 
either one combined with heroin, 
which is a depressant, produces a 
more pleasurable high than heroin 
alone. The mixture is called a 
"speedball." But cocaine is very 
expensive, so addicts agree that 
for the money, a honthiia-and- 
heroin cannot be topped. 

During one of these intermina- 
ble conversations, someone said 
he had a friend who liked to shoot 
model airplane glue. No one else 
had heard of that. Sniffing glue, 
yes: but not shooting it. They had 
heard of people doing something 
to paregoric and shoe polish and 



then shooting it. but the high was 
reported to be no good. Heroin, 
of course, was the best. Heroin 
and a homhita. It gave the best 
high, completely relaxed, not a 
problem in the world. 

But that's not really the best 
high, one addict said. Do you 
know what the best high really is? 
The voice was serious. Everyone 
turned and stayed very quiet to 
hear, maybe, of a new kind of high 
that was better than heroin, better 
than anything else. The best high 
— the voice was low and somber — 
is death. Silence. Man. that's outta 
sight, that's somethin' else. Yeah, 
no feelin' at all. Everyone agreed. 
The best high of all was death. 



vunkics hang around Needle 
Park because it is surrounded by 
cheap hotels, needed by addict 
prostitutes: because three blocks 
away, a short walk for a sick junk- 
ie, are respectable neighborhoods 
which are good for burglary and 
"cracking shorts" — breaking into 
cars: and because, probably, a long 
time ago someone started selling 
dope there and the area just got to 
be known as a good place to make 
a connection — to "score." 

Today much of the heroin in 
Needle Park comes from a man 
who lives in a very nice apartment 
on a pleasant East Side street. He 
buys heroin in "pieces" (ounces), 
cuts it and bags it. and hands it 
over on consignment to a handful 
of pushers — junkies themselves — 
who sell it for him. The pushers do 
not really have to push. It is a 
seller's market with heroin, and 
the junkies fight their way to any 
connection who has good stuff. 
The image of the sly pusher entic- 
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How to go first class and save 
a pretty penny-Rambler American 



SPECTACULAR "6" THAT COMES ON LIKE AN "8 "- 
SENSIBLE, TOO! SAVES LIKE A "4" 

It's Torque Command 232—155 hp- 
world's most advanced Six, one of four 
engine choices in Rambler American for 
1965. All give astonishing gas mileage. 
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SPECTACULAR HANDSOME 
INTERIORS— SENSIBLE 
HAPPY PRICES 

America's lowest priced sedans and 
wagons. Lowest priced convertible, 
too,* and American offers bucket seats 
automatic or manual floor shifts — 
all the glamor options. 



* Based on comparison of manufacturers.' suggested retail prices. 




Compact Economy King of the 

3 SENSIBLE SPECTACULARS 

This is for (he smart young people who want a dashing dazzler of 
a car— and like to save a pretty penny, too— Rambler American. 

There's room for six adults — out-parks anything else on U. S. 
wheels, got most miles-pcr-gallon of all cars in the 1965 Pure Oil 
Economy Test — and offers you America's lowest prices.* 

You can have sporty options that go from Torque Command 232 
Six, reclining bucket seats, headrests, console, floor shifts, to wire- 
wheel covers with spinners. 

All Ramblers give you a host of extra-value features at no extra 
cost: Double-Safety Brakes (separate systems, front and rear), 
Deep-Dip rustproofing. Advanced Unit Construction, many others. 

FREE 1965 Car X-Ray Book can save you hundreds of dollars on 
a new car. Compares the popular makes side by side. 48 colorful 
pages. At your Rambler dealer. 
American Motors — Dedicated to Excellence 



RAMBLER 

Watch the Danny Kaye Show on CBS-TV, Wednesday evenings 
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ing nonusers into trying a free bag 
of heroin is pure myth. 

The amount of payment the junkie 
pusher gets is the same anywhere in 
the city. Fifteen $3 bags are wrapped 
together with a rubber band (the 
package is called a half load). The 
pusher buys the package for $25, sells 
enough bags to recoup his invest- 
ment, and uses the rest himself. Of- 
ten the junkie pusher will deal "nick- 
el bags" at $5 each, as well as S3 
"Treys." These come in "bundles" 
similar to half loads, except that the 
package costs $75 and consists of 25 
$5 bags. Sometimes a junkie pusher 
can get half loads or bundles on con- 
signment. But if he decides to shoot 
up all the bags himself and beat the 
supplier lor the money, his friends 
will soon be remarking that they 
haven't seen him around for a while. 
He usually keeps pushing until he is 
"busted" (arrested) or until he gets 
scared and decides to stop pressing his 
luck with the police, and return to 
less seriouscrimes to finance his habit. 

Junkies turn 

a hotel room into 
a 'shooting gallery* 

From time to time the addict may 
voluntarily interrupt his life on the 
street to enter a hospital. (Several 
New York hospitals reserve beds for 
addicts.) His body has achieved such 
a high tolerance to heroin that he 
must shoot a huge number of bags 
— not just to get high, but to keep 
from getting sick. In the case of a 
prostitute, she may be getting so thin 
and sick-looking — so "strung out" 
— that she has been forced to reduce 
her price. In both cases the addict 
goes into a hospital to withdraw from 
the drug and get back to the point 
where just a bag or two will make 
him high. 

The male junkie, when he isn't 
pushing, almost invariably turns to 
theft and burglary to support his 
habit. One of the most expert bur- 
glars among Needle Park junkies is 
John's brother, Bro. Bro is 28. with 
thick black hair and an intent, quiet 
face. He was first arrested — for purse 
snatching — when he was 9 years old. 
He mainlined his first heroin shot 
when he was 1 3 and has now done 20 
"bits" in jail for a total of nine years, 
plus two years in the federal narcotics 
hospital at Lexington, Ky. 

"I'm the best burglar on the West 
Side," he told me proudly one night. 
I believe him. Once I was standing 
w ith him outside the door of a hotel 
room I had rented near Needle Park, 
fumbling in my pocket for the key. 
"Man, you don't need that," he said, 
and quickly slipped a celluloid card 
into the doorjamb. In an instant the 
door was open and Bro was in the 
room. 

He has skill and daring — what 
junkies call "heart." "Burglary is my 
job," he explained soberly. "It's w hat 
I'm good at." In addition, he has an 
indispensable talent for talking his 
way out of tight spots. "You see," 




he said, "when I go into an apart- 
ment I jam the lock — stick some 
toothpicks in the keyhole and break 
them off — so if the people come back 
1 can hear them trying to get their 
key in and I can make it out the fire 
escape. But once in a while I get care- 
less and don't jam the lock and then 
— well, like once this guy come back 
and got in the apartment and saw me. 

"It was real tight, man. He was 
standing there with his wife and his 
little kid, and I grabbed the kid and 
said, 'Man, I don't want to do noth- 
in' to the kid, but I'm a dope fiend 
and I'm real sick and I got to get out 
of here.' And I guess the guy thought 
1 was really gonna hurt the kid or 
something — I mean, you couldn't 
blame him — and he let me go." 

Bro is married, but his wife docs 
not use drugs and so he spends as 
little time with her as he can get away 
with, preferring to stick with John 
and Karen and the other junkies. 



Often none of them has a hotel room 
and then they lounge around on the 
benches in Needle Park or in a nearby 
luncheonette, or just walk the streets. 
When Karen is working — and by that 
she means hustling, on the telephone 
with old customers when possible, on 
the street if necessary — she may end 
up with a room for the night and a 
little sleep. 



m hat doesn't happen to Johnny. If 
he cannot find a friend with a room, 
he walks around all night looking for 
cars to break into or for a place to lie 
down. Often he finds a public bath- 
room in one of the hotels around the 
park and sleeps there. Bro jokes about 
the time Johnny actually moved into 
a fourth-floor bathroom in a hotel 
on Sherman Square. "I went looking 
for him there," Bro said, "and he 
even had laundry strung up in the 
place. A couple of more nights and 



aren looks tensely out the window 
of a Needle Park hotel, watching for 
a junkie she had sent with money to 
buy her drugs. He never returned. 



the hotel would have put in a phone." 

At one point John and Karen had 
a room in a tiny, seedy hotel sand- 
wiched between more respectable ho- 
tels on West 72nd Street across Irom 
a row of high-rent apartment houses. 
The hotel does a fast business with 
prostitutes and junkies, possibly be- 
cause it has a night desk man who 
will send heroin to the room faster 
than you could get a ham on rye from 
room service at the Hilton. When a 
junkie has a hotel room, the word 
spreads fast. All his friends and their 
friends stream in and the place turns 
into a "shooting gallery." 

1 knocked on the door one night 
and Johnny let me in. It was in the 
midst of a panic — a citywide drug 

CONTINUED 
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shortage — and the desk man was out 
of stuff. Drugs were so scarce addicts 
were kicking their habits in the street, 
and many had been forced to switch 
to barbiturates. The room was lit- 
tered w ith the debris of addiction — 
bits of toilet paper and clothing that 
had been used to wipe blood from 
arms: glasses half-filled with water 
tinted red from the cleaning of many 
needles: scraps of electric-light cord 
chopped up and separated into thin 
strands with which to unclog needles; 
charred metal bottle tops used for 
cookers. Everywhere on the floor — 
strewn so thick you could not see 
the carpet — svere clothing, old comic 
books and cigaret butts. Sheets and 
blankets, cigaret holes burned in them 
by nodding addicts, had fallen from 
the bed and lay kicked into corners. 
Stuffing oozed from a waffle-sized 
burn in the mattress. The smell was 
of sweat and smoke and heroin. 



K. 



karen looked worse than I had 
ever seen her. Her eyes were widely di- 
lated, partly from heroin withdrawal, 
partly from enormous doses of bar- 
biturates. She had a $50 date with a 
"John"" in New Jersey and Johnny 
and his friends were trying desper- 
ately to get her into shape for the trip. 
She was nearly unconscious. Two men 
held her up. and another whose name 
was Ronnie brushed her hair for her. 
Her face looked as if make-up had 
been laid on with a trowel. "Come 
on. Karen," Ronnie pleaded, "you 
got to make that train. You got to get 
out there, baby. You can"t miss this 
trick. Karen, you got to make it." 
She mumbled and slouched in her 
supporters' arms, and Ronnie kept 
brushing. 

Johnny walked over to a corner 
of the room that was stacked high 
with cases of coffee and cellophane 
packages of women's hair curlers. 
He and a friend had spotted a truck 
unloading supplies onto a sidewalk 
in front of a grocery store. They had 
grabbed everything they could carry 
and ran with it in their arms to the 
hotel. Now they were going to try 
to sell the haul. 

The men who had been holding up 
Karen sat her down on the bed. She 
fell back, anesthetized by the bar- 
biturates. Someone knocked on the 
door and Johnny yelled at the men. 
"There's too much noise in here! 
Can t you guys shut up? That's prob- 
ably the cops now. You make so 
much racket they could hear you in- 
side the station house." He walked 
to the door and whispered, "Who is 
it?" 

"It's the FBI." It was Bros voice. 
Johnny opened the door. "Funny," 
he said as Bro slipped past him and 
sat down on the edge of the bed. He 
glanced at Karen and shook his head 
in mock distaste. He had a bag of 
heroin and dumped the powder into 
a bottle top. "Where'd you get that?" 
Johnny demanded. 

Bro gave the name of a connec- 
tion. " I t's probably garbage." He pro- 
duced a bontbira. broke off the glass 
top and poured the fluid in with the 




heroin. Bro held a match under the 
cooker until the white powder dis- 
solved. Then he put the tip of the nee- 
dle — the same one Ronnie and Karen 
and the other men had used — into a 
pea-sized wad of cotton (used to filter 
out large impurities that might clog 
the needle) and drew up the liquid 
from the bottom of the cooker. Bor- 
rowing Ronnie's belt, he wrapped it 
around his arm. held the end in his 
teeth, stuck the needle into a vein and 
waited for the blood to start backing 
up into the eydropper. Instead of 
shooting the fluid in immediately he 
squeezed in a few drops, let it back up 
into the eyedropper again, squeezed 
in a little more, let it back up, 
squeezed in more, and continued the 
in-and-out process until the fluid in 
the dropper was dark red w ith blood. 

The technique, known as "boot- 
ing," is believed to prolong the drug's 
initial effect. He continued booting 
until there was so much blood in the 
dropper he was afraid it would co- 
agulate and clog the needle. Then he 
shot it all in and withdrew the needle. 
Had the needle clogged, he would 
have dumped the mixture of blood 
and drugs back into the cooker, heat- 
ed it until the blood dissolved, and 
started over. Addicts call this "shoot- 
ing gravy": "Because that's what it 
is— right? Cooked blood?" 

'It's garbage,' Bro 
said, 'All I feel's 
the bombita' 

Bro put the dropper and needle 
into a glass of water. "How is it?" 
one of the men asked. "Garbage." 
Bro said. "All 1 feel's the bombita." 

Ronnie had Karen sitting up on 
the edge of the bed and was brushing 
her hair again and begging her to stay 
awake, but it was hopeless. She was 
too far gone to make her New Jersey 
date until the next afternoon. The 
phone rang and Johnny talked on it 
for a minute and then announced he 
was leaving to sell some of the stolen 
coffee to a grocer. Around Needle 
Park it is not uncommon for addicts 
to steal from one grocer and sell to 
another, or to steal meat from a su- 



permarket and sell it to a restaurant. 
"At one point," Johnny once told 
me, "Karen and I were robbing every 
candy store in the area, mostly for 
cigarets. We told one candy store guy 
that if he bought all our cigarets. 
we'd leave him alone. We did quite a 
business for a while." 

Johnny loaded three coffee cases 
into the elevator and I rode down 
with him. He put them out next to 
the desk in the lobby and we sat and 
talked while he waited for someone 
to pick them up. 



"tringent search and seizure 
laws make it tough for detectives to 
produce much unshakable evidence 
against addicts and addict pushers. 
Merely being an addict is not a crime 
in New York; he must have drugs or 
a hypodermic needle in his posses- 
sion. Many addicts — especially push- 
ers — wear a rubber band on their 
wrists (a "dealer's band," some call 
it) which, if hooked properly around 
a deck of heroin, will send it flying if 
an approaching detective is spotted. 

But when police are in a drug neigh- 
borhood they have no difficulty spot- 
ting addicts on the street. An experi- 
enced narcotics cop, or a longtime 
addict, can with surprising reliability 
spot a user in a group of 20 people, 
state with authority what kind of 
drug he is on. approximately how 
long it has been since his last fix. and 
whether or not he is at that moment 
"dirty," carryingdrugs. Because hero- 
in subdues appetite, the addict is al- 
most always thin. He has a craving 
for sweets, and often carries a bottle 
of soda pop (although he may know 
that, to a detective, it is a badge of 
addiction ). The backs of his hands are 
chronically puffed and swollen, from 
shooting in the veins there. 

The addict is habitually dirty, his 
clothes filthy, and he stands slackly 
as if his body were without muscles. 
Waiting for a connection, he is nerv- 
ous and intent, staring for minutes at 
a time in the direction from which he 
expects the pusher to come. Detec- 
tives know that when a group of ad- 
dicts is standing around, talking, 
waiting, none of them is carrying 
heroin. But if you watch the group 



yelids drooping from a heroin shot, 
Karen talks to a pusher who dropped 
by the room. "He gave me my wings," 
she says, " — my first mainline shot." 



long enough suddenly it explodes, all 
the addicts walking off in different 
directions. The pusher has appeared 
and soon, one by one, they will 
make their roundabout way to him 
to "cop." 

Once the addict has drugs on him. 
he keeps moving. He is about to 
achieve the one thing for which he 
lives, and he is not slow about it. 
His shoulders are hunched, his head 
is down, and he strikes out with what 
some detectives call a "leaving-the- 
set walk." as if he had just learned 
where a million dollars was hidden. 
When the heroin addict is high, his 
pupils are "pinned," constricted, and 
if the shot was sufficiently powerful 
he goes on a "nod" — his head droop- 
ing, eyelids heavy. 

But though he appears terribly 
sleepy, he speaks coherently. His 
mind wanders, he daydreams, and 
everything he does, he does with mad- 
dening slowness. He can take 30 min- 
utes to tie his shoelaces. But he al- 
ways resists admitting that he is on a 
nod. He is very sleepy, he says, and 
it he stops talking in midsentence, he 
argues that he is not nodding, only 
trying to phrase the sentence proper- 
ly. Once the addict has had his shot 
and is "straight," he may become ad- 
mirably, though briefly, industrious, 
suddenly deciding to shine his shoes, 
brush his coat, comb his hair — all the 
while scolding himself bitterly for 
having slipped so far. 

Even the seasons conspire to iden- 
tify addicts. In winter, waiting to 
cop. they alone stand around in the 
snow and slush, apparently aimlessly. 
In summer, they alone wear long 
sleeves (to cover their "tracks" — nee- 
dle marks). Because heroin users al- 
most always feel cold, they wear piles 
of sweaters, even in hot weather. 

When male and female addicts 
gather together, in a hotel room or 
public bathroom, the narcotics de- 
tective knows better than to suspect 
sexual activity. Heroin depresses sex- 
ual desire — men may become impo- 
tent, women often do not menstruate. 

CONTINUED 
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(If a woman gives birth while she is 
addicted to heroin the infant also will 
be physically addicted and must live 
his first three days withdrawing from 
the drug). For most heroin addicts 
a sex crime would be impossible, and 
they are all contemptuous ol stories 
about the "raging, dope-fiend, sex 
maniac." 

Almost all heroin addicts are child- 
ishly immature: full of demands, emp- 
ty of offerings. When they want some- 
thing, they want it yesterday and they 
want it effortlessly. Nothing is their 
fault — their addiction, their degrada- 
tion, their desperation. All are inse- 
cure, most dislike people, and — 
though the mechanics of obtaining 
and injecting drugs forces them into 
relationships with other people — 
most would prefer to be alone. 

None can tolerate "changes." If the 
junkie goes looking for a connection 
and does not find him on the right 
corner at the right time, he grumbles 
about all the changes. Almost every- 
thing he is forced to do involves too 
many changes. He must go through 
changes to steal, to find a fence, to 
get a shot, to avoid police, but the 
addict is rarely violent. He wants 
heroin to get his fix with as few com- 
plications, as few changes, as possi- 
ble, and be left in peace to shoot it. 
He prefers simple, nonviolent crimes 
— theft, burglary, prostitution. 

When they are off heroin, addicts 
tend to be morose and restless. On 
heroin, when they are straight, they 
are pleasant, gentle, likable. Psychia- 
trists who have studied them over 
long periods know that most of them 
are extremely narcissistic, that their 
intense preoccupation with heroin is 
a surface manifestation of a more 
profound emotional preoccupation 
with themselves. 

In pursuit of the drug they can 
bring to bear extraordinary cunning, 
nerve and acting ability. But once 
they have the fix in hand and the 
problem shifts from how to get drugs 
to how to avoid arrest, these quali- 
ties vanish. An addict who is arrested 
because a detective discovered heroin 
hidden in his pants cult may, once he 
is released, immediately buy a deck 
of heroin and hide it in his pants cufT, 



Oerhaps the dominant emotion- 
al characteristic of the addict is his 
enormous compulsion to abdicate all 
responsibility for his own life. He 
craves to be told what to do. If he is 
encouraged to go to a hospital by 
someone he trusts, he will go; but 
soon, when he finds the hospital not 
to his liking, he will leave, and then 
blame the failure not on himself but 
on the person who urged him to go. 
An addict will walk along a street 
openly displaying a container of 
drugs, all but asking to be arrested. If 
a detective does spot the drug and ar- 
rests him, the addict will blame it on 
bad luck. He thus purges himself of 
the responsibility of choosing be- 
tween jail and abstinence, or contin- 
ued addiction on the street. He feels 
he has left the choice to fate. 

Female addict prostitutes may. for 
the same reason, solicit men who are 
almost certainly detectives. One psy- 



chiatrist reported that when one of 
his addict patients saw another pa- 
tient in an artificial lung, she became 
enraged and demanded the lung for 
herself, unconsciously demonstrating 
her wish to relinquish to the lung her 
ultimate responsibility — breathing. 



^(■^kfter I had known John and 
Karen for a couple of months, 1 sat 
down with them individually and we 
talked of familiar events and ideas, 
and about some subjects that had 
never before been mentioned. Because 
most drug addicts, particularly those 
in big cities, live similar lives and dis- 
play common symptoms, these tape- 
recorded conversations reveal much 
about the lives and personalities not 
only ol John and Karen, but of the 
many thousands of other young peo- 
ple who suffer from drug addiction. 
They should be read with the thought 
in mind that just as the paralytic's 
every step is twisted by his affliction, 
so every word an addict speaks is col- 
ored by the symptoms of his disease 
— self-deception, immaturity, insecu- 
rity, guilt. 

The morning the conversation with 
Karen occurred, she was lying on a 
dirty, bare hotel mattress, relaxing 
under the effects of a shot taken 30 
minutes earlier. She had just discov- 
ered lice crawling on her and had 
placed one of them on a table by the 
bed. She stared at it while 1 connected 
the recorder. 

Karen explains it: 
'I like the feeling 
of not feeling.' 

"I can't stand these terrible things," 
she almost shouted. "The filthy little 
things! Johnny must have brought 
them home from jail. 1 put it on the 
table there so I can see how tiny it is 
and then it doesn't scare me so much." 

"Karen, when did you first use il- 
legal drugs?" 

"I got this awful toothache and 
Johnny gave me a shot, and it took 
the pain away, and it also took my 
fear of drugs away. So 1 started doing 
it myself, while Johnny'd be in the 
bedroom sleeping. 1 was scared to 
death of Johnny catching me. And I 
had a habit before I knew it. We were 
living right in the same house and for 
a long time he didn't know I was 
using it. I liked it. It made me very 
relaxed, very high. I grooved with 
it. 1 dig junk. I won't kid anybody. 
I dig the high, the whole bit. I like 
the feeling. I like the feeling of not 
feeling. 

"What is it the Spanish say? No 
siento iiada — I feel nothing. That's 
just the way you get to feel — nothing. 
Nothing fazes you. You could hear 
about your mother dying an excruci- 
ating death and you wouldn't even 
shed a tear. And 1 was still hooking 
then — $100 dates, making maybe 
$2,200 a week. Meanwhile Johnny 
was just sitting home doing nothing. 
Shooting up, sleeping, watching TV, 
reading comic books, having his bud- 
dies over, turning them on. He had 
a real ball." 

"What do you think of other junk- 
ies, junkies in general?" 
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"They're pigs. 1 can*l stand them." 
"Why not?" 

"I'm probably looking in a mirror 
and I can't stand it. They're animals. 
We're all animals. We'll step on one 
another for a shot if there's no dope. 
I've seen it. I can't even trust Johnny. 
I had my wake-up shot three days 
ago right here on the table. When I 
got up, it was gone and Johnny was 
the only one that was straight that 
morning. Everyone was sick but 
Johnny. And I know Johnny didn't 
have a wake-up of his own. 

"And I'm just as bad. I don't live 
from day to day or paycheck to pay- 
check. I live from fix to fix. Yesterday 
morning, as sick as I was, Johnny in- 
sisted that I go with this John. Johnny 
brought him up here and I turned the 
trick. I gave the money to Johnny, 
but I never saw any junk for it. 

"I'm no different from any of the 
others. I'll beat somebody for their 
money just as fast as look at them. 
That's why I say we're animals. One 
time when I was sick myself, a girl 
came up here and she had $30. She 
said, 'Karen, can you cop?" I said. 
'Yes.' I took the money and 1 never 
came back. I didn't intend to come 
back from the very beginning. She 
waited ten hours for me, and I never 
came back." 



K 



karcn, have you ever useda knife 
on anybody?" 

"No. But I could, and 1 know how. 
I'm capable. And I'll cut anybody 
who threatens me. Like I said, that's 
what I mean about being an animal. 
Three years ago I couldn't have hurt 
a fly. But when you don't care about 
your own life — that much — then you 
know what you care about someone 
else's life. And when someone threat- 
ens the little bit of care that you do 
have for your own life, then you 
know what you're going to do to 
them. If they're gonna hurt me, I 
could kill somebody and it wouldn't 
faze me. Just like Freddy — you know 
Freddy — said he ripped somebody's 
stomach wide open and when he 
found out his guts weren't falling 
out, he put his hand in and pulled 
them out. He made sure that guy 
died. And I could do the same thing." 
"Has Johnny ever cut you?" 
"Yes. He went crazy behind bom- 
bitas. He didn't cut me badly. I 
broke the blade of the knife off. But 
when you can't get stuff and you get 
sick, you get desperate. Like, let me 
tell you what you go through some- 
times just trying to cop. When you 
cop, you don't know whether you're 
going to get caught with that bag on 
you or whether you're going to get 
it home. Let me tell you what goes 
on in your mind. 

"All right, let's say it costs me $10 
to get a fix — two nickel bags. Okay. 
Well, I have my $10. Now, if I can't 
locate a connection around Needle 
Park, what I have to do is go uptown. 
Last night I went up to 1 12th Street 
in Harlem, where the better junk is. 
Once I'm there, I walk with a knife 
opened, like this. That's the way you 
have to walk up there. They see a 



white in Harlem and they're ready to 
jump all over you. So you walk up 
there with a knife out — or like Julio 
did the other day. He carries a .45 
right out in the open. Okay. I have 
my $10. I want to get two $5 bags. 
So I go and ask someone, 'Who's got 
the best stuff around here?' 'Chico 
has.' Okay. Chico has. Then some- 
one says, 'Emanuel has." So I have to 
find out who's who and who has the 
better stuff, Emanuel or Chico. 

"Meanwhile you're walking on this 
street, you know darn well The Man 
[any cop] is watching you. You know 
it. You feel it. But you don't care be- 
cause you're sick. So you're going to 
take that chance anyway. Now, you 
don't want to jeopardize the connec- 
tion either. So all right, you're gonna 
cop off Chico. You walk by Chico 
and say, 'I want two,' and keep walk- 
ing. Then you turn around and you 
come back and you give him the 
money and at the same time you say 
you want two. Then you come back 
and he gives you the two. 

"Now if Chico decides to beat you, 
Chico's just gonna turn around and 
walk away. And you're dead. Your 
$10 is gone with the wind. Or maybe 
you're gonna get the stuff home and 
find it's baking soda. The fellow you 
met steered you wrong because he's 
getting a piece of it. This doesn't often 
happen when it's not panic time. 

"Now, after you cop, most of the 
time you have to walk home because 
you don't have that much money for 
a cab. Buses take too long, and you're 
standing on that corner with stuff on 
you. So all the time you're walking, 
you're praying too. You're saying to 
yourself, 'Is there a narco [narcotics 
detective] around that knows my face 
and is going to call me over just for 
the hell of it?' Which they do. Mean- 
while, you've got stuff on you, and 
you're sick. You never know — you're 
never relaxed until you feel the stuff 
in you, and even then you know that 
within four hours you've got to get 
some more money, and gel more stuff 
again. This is gonna go on and on. 
And you know that before you go to 
bed that night you not only have to 
have your bedtime fix but you have 
to have your wake-up. So that's $20 
right there that you must have, you 
absolutely must have. And you have 
to cop before you go to bed because 
when you wake up you might be too 
sick to be able to go out and cop." 

'I imagine I've been 
sorry every day 
I've had the habit' 

"Karen. I know you can think up 
a very glib story and w ith your acting 
ability deliver it to a doctor and get 
a prescription. Can you do this with 
other people as well?" 

"I can do this with anyone. Any- 
body I want to do something for me. 
I can make them do it. Just by talk- 
ing. I've been able to do that since I 
was a little girl, since 1 first told a lie 
to my father. My father was very strict. 
I had to think up reasons to get out 
of the house to do the things 1 wanted 
to do. So that was what I did. I start- 
ed on my father. It worked on him, it 
worked on my mother, it worked on 



my teachers, and it worked on every- 
body else. The only thing you really 
need is a sincere approach. If some- 
one thinks you're sincere, they'll do 
anything in the world for you. 

"If ever 1 was going to get a licking 
— not a licking, but a punishment, 
rather — that I didn't want, 1 used to 
cry and say, 'Gee. I'm sorry.' They 
felt so bad about my feeling sorry 
that they wouldn't do anything. I was 
a cute little girl — until they started 
telling me what to do and my father 
started to be a tyrant. My father 
started to use military tactics on me. 
Never hit me! But he messed my mind 
up. I had to sit on a straight-backed 
chair for three and four hours at a 
time with my hands folded without 
talking. Three years old. Or he made 
me stand at attention three and four 
hours till my back felt like it was 
breaking. I never cried to my father, 
or to my mother — she was an angel 
— but I cried to my aunts and uncles. 
I got what 1 wanted." 

"Karen, have you ever been sorry 
that you went on the stuff three years 
ago?" 

"I imagine that I've been sorry ev- 
ery day that I've had a habit." 

"Why don't you kick and get clean 
and be square?" 

"That's probably what will happen 
eventually." 

"Why don't you do it now? Why 
didn't you do it a year ago?" 

"Johnny didn't want to do it then." 

"All right then, why don't you do 
it now?" 

"I might. I just might do that. I 
don't want to start right into a job. 1 
want to go on a vacation first some- 
where. I want to go to Puerto Rico." 

"How long ago did you have your 
last shot?" 

"Half hour ago." 

"Do you ever look at a square girl 
on the street. . . ?" 

"And envy her? Yes. Every day. 
Because she doesn't know what I 
know . I could never be a square like 
that. 1 was once, but once 1 took that 
first shot, that shattered the whole bit 
— because then I knew. I knew what 
it was to be high. I knew what it was 
to groove with junk. Even the first 
habit that I kicked, which was the 
worst that I ever kicked. I kicked cold 
turkey of my own volition — and I still 
went back to junk. Right in this very 
hotel. I bought my first fix right here. 
Why? Oh, I don't know. I found 
some excuse or another to do it. I'll 
tell you right now. I wouldn't care if 
I died. I just hope it isn't painful, 
that's all." 

"What do you think is going to be- 
come of you eventually, Karen?" 

"1 don't know. I'll probably die — 
early. It won't be from junk, but it'll 
be from something connected with 
junk. Hepatitis or something. 1 don't 
care anymore. I really don't. Because 
there's nothing for me. I don't have 
any reason to quit using." 

"Isn't it enough of a reason that 
you wouldn't be living the kind of 
life you live now?" 

"That means nothing to me. 1 
don't give a good damn." 



Hhe conversation with John was 
recorded in the same hotel room his 
brother Bro had entered so effortless- 
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CONTINUED 

ly with a celluloid card. John had jusl 
injected a hombila, and began to talk 
long and easily about his addiction, 
his career as a pusher and his rela- 
tionship with Karen. 

"Johnny, how old were you the 
first time you used any drugs?" 

"About 13. I smoked some pot 
[marijuana]. And I've seen drugs 
practically all my life. My brother was 
already hooked, not just starting but 
already hooked, at 13 when he was 
still going to school. I was going with 
this girl, and like 1 used to walk the 
straight and narrow line. And then I 
think I had an argument with her, 
and instead of going drinking to get 
drunk, 1 went and bought a stick of 
pot. I was started. Ever since then, 
boy, I've been going real strong." 



low did you meet Karen?" 
"My brother and his girl were liv- 
ing in Karen's apartment. And one 
day 1 went to visit them and my 
brother brought me into the bedroom 
and says, 'Karen, this is Johnny, the 
brother I was telling you about.' And 
like the first words out of her mouth 
made me turn like blood red. She 
said, 'Oh, yeah, but he's cuter than 
what you said he was.' 

"Now I wasn't used to talk like 
that, because I'd been away at jail for 
three years and hadn't so much as 
kissed a girl. And I've always been 
kind of shy of girls when I first meet 
them. Usually when I first meet peo- 
ple I'm quiet. I sit and find out what 
kind of people they are before I even 
commit myself. So like right away 
when I blushed she thought it was 
cute. She started teasing me. So we 
got along right away. 

"I wanted to get high. So I told my 
brother, I says, 'I want to get high.' 
So he says no. Now, Karen's listen- 
ing to this — like she was death on 
drugs. She was death. Karen says, 
'No, don't give him any.' So I said, 
'The hell with you. 1 got money, 1 
know where to score. I'll see you lat- 
er.' So 1 started going out the door 
and my brother said, 'Look, Karen, 
one of my other brothers went with 
somebody else to get high and they 
left him, and he died. I don't want it 
to happen to Johnny." So after she 
thought about it, she said, 'All right." 

"So I got high. I got high and then 
I left and when 1 was leaving I turned 
around to Karen and I told her, 'Kar- 
en, I like you. You're real people." 
Because, like, every hooker I've ever 
met ... I'd never made it with a 
hooker before. Like, when you walk 
into the house and they first meet 
you, they start talking hundred-dollar 
bills, five-hundred-dollar bills. I don't 
know, they're phonics. And she was 
regular people — like, for real. 

"And the second day 1 come dow n- 
town from the Bronx and I walk into 
this restaurant and they were sitting 
in the back. She had black slacks on 
and a black jacket and a black scarf. 
And I hadn't seen her before with any 
make-up on. It was raining out and I 
had an umbrella in my hand and 1 
looked at my brother and 1 says, 'You 
told me she was pretty.' And like 1 



could see that she was starting to get 
insulted, probably thinking like 1 was 
going to say she was ugly. But then I 
said. 'She's not pretty, she's beauti- 
ful." And she didn't know how to act 
behind that. 

"And neither did I after 1 said it. I 
was hung up for words. I started to 
turn red again. We went out and 
started running through the rain. We 
wound up in a drugstore and there 
was an iron Karen liked, a clothes 
iron, and they wanted $7 for it. So 
my brother said, 'Karen, for a couple 
more dollars you could get a big 
steam iron." She says, "Yeah, but it's 
nice, 1 want it.' And like, I like that, 
too. She says. "This is nice. I like it. 
I want it. I'm going to get it.' So, I 
like that. I went for the way she came 
on with it. So it stuck in my mind. 
I like people that if they want some- 
thing, they'll get it. I'm like that my- 
self. If I can't buy it, I'll steal it. If I 
can't steal it, I'll get it some way. 
Anyway, she bought the iron. 

"So the next night I went over and 
my brother and his girl left and now 
my hand accidentally bumped against 
Karen"s arm and her skin was so 
smooth, like I was lascinated by it. 
It was like silk. And then all these 
other people came over and Karen 
says, "Everybody has to go, I'm going 
to sleep.' So I started to put my coat 
on. 1 figured she meant me too, and I 
was on parole anyway. 1 had to be 
home at certain times. And my broth- 
er says, 'Take your coat off. Karen 
says she wants you to stay.' And I says 
to my brother, I'm on parole. And 
if the parole officer comes over to the 
house, it's going to be all over.' So 
anyway, all he had to do was say it 
one more time. 'Karen wants you to 
stay.' That was it. 1 took my coat off. 
Ever since then, we've been together." 

'She used to have 
my fix ready, like 
breakfast in bed' 

""She wasn't using drugs then?" 

""No. And she was some beautiful 
girl. We used to go out for a walk 
and people used to look at her — 
twice. Boy, she was a doll. And then 
once we were in the bedroom, and 
we were lying down talking. And out 
of nowhere she says, "Johnny. I'm on 
stuff.' 1 looked at her and says, 'What 
do you mean, you're on stuff?' She 
says, 'I've been using behind your 
back the past six months." I don't 
know how I felt. But I felt so empty. 
Like, I wanted to get up and bash 
her brains against the wall. And then 
I felt sorry for her. 

"She's been using stuff ever since 
then. But even before she was using, 
she had this problem with her own 
mind — not sure whether she wanted 
to go with girls or with boys. So, 
like she was very unsure of herself, 
very insecure. And I started going 
with her and eventually, as the time 
went on, she found out, like, she 
wasn't gay. And like she was always 
afraid, and then, I don't know, as 
time went on, she realized like she 
loved me. Like it was me and only 
me — first, last and always. Since then 
like everything was like real sweet. 

' 'So anyway, she was hooking when 



I met her. So I didn't go for that at 
all. because 1 had never made it with 
a hooker before. So one night she 
had a date and she told me to come 
back later, in an hour or something 
like that. I came back later, I rang the 
bell and walked through the front 
door and was going to the apartment, 
and the door opened and she had the 
chain on it and she stuck her hand 
out. And I stopped dead right in the 
hallway. I don't know if 1 wanted to 
cry, run, kick the door in. I didn't 
know what to do, I was so hurt. 

"Ever since that time, every time 
she'd go out with a trick, I'd get an 
attitude. Or, if the trick would come 
over, I'd just be sulky, nasty with the 
trick. Even today 1 don't like her 
hustling. I'd rather have her stay 
home and I got to go out and steal. 
I don't think you or anybody else can 
understand the way I felt standing in 
the hallway — like, the only person I 
really loved in there with someone 
else. And, like, stopping me from 
coming in. Even today when we get 
to talking, like, that always comes 
up. I never liked her to hook. Like a 
lot of times I tell her. 'Don't go out. 
Stop hooking, get a job.' 

"She's very timid in a lot of ways. 
She has to have me to lean on. With 
little problems she'd come to me. 
She'd cry in her sleep. She'd wake up 
crying. If somebody would wake her 
up too hard, she'd cry. It's hard to 
explain. I just never liked her to hook. 
She used to make like at least $1,500 
a week, maybe more. Even with that 
money coming in — and most of it 
going on clothes and me, nothing but 
the best she used to get me— and even 
w ith that, 1 would have rather give 
that up than have her go out with 
other guys. Even today, like she's got 
two habits to support. 

"I don't do anything. I don't con- 
tribute anything. Except another 
problem, another habit to support. 
And my love for her, that's all." 

"Johnny, do you and Karen ever 
fight?" 

"Do we fight? Boy! Like yesterday 
she woke up real sick. She had given 
somebody $25. She wanted to sur- 
prise me by coming home with the 
stuff instead of coming home and 
giving me the money and having me 
go out and get it. She wanted to sur- 
prise me by waking me up and say- 
ing. 'Here. Johnny," and I could just 
get off in bed. Thai's what she used 
to do — wake me up and have my fix 
ready, like breakfast in bed. 
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'ell, she gave the guy $25. He 
went uptown. This was 9 o'clock in 
the morning. At 9 at night we finally 
find out where he lives and we go up 
there and he says, 'Look, I don't 
know how to tell you, but I got beat.' 
Now that's 12 hours we're waiting 
for him. He could have called and 
we could have went out and got some 
money. We didn't get straight until 
about 3 o'clock this morning. And 
my last shot before that was close 
to maybe 18, 20 hours, something 
like that. It was a long time. 

"When she woke up, she was very 
sick. She had a bombita and a $3 bag. 
And she started putting it on the 
cooker. I told her, 'Leave half of it in 
the cooker for me." Now, we'd be 
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lucky if two S3 bags would straighten 
either one of us out — the way stuff 
is out there now — never mind one, 
never mind half of one. She looked 
at me like I was crazy. 

"She said, Johnny, it's only a $3 
bag.' 1 says, 'I know what it is, leave 
half of it for me.' She says, 'Johnny,' 
— she started crying — 'Johnny, I'm 
sick. Please let me do it and I'll go 
out and get some money, fast. I'll 
turn a trick or something. 1 can get 
money faster if I'm straight,' which 
is true. 1 would probably have got 
straight in an hour. 

"But I was like cold-blooded. I 
told her, 'I don't want to hear no 
stories. Leave half in the cooker, or 
I'm going to take it all.' 

"It's not like me to do something 
like that. That's just vengeance, some 
kind of vengeance. I'm very spiteful. 
Like if I have an argument w ith some- 
body and they bite me on my big toe, 
you know eventually I'm going to get 
to their big toe and bite it back. 1 
don't like myself like that. It scares 
me. Maybe it wouldn't even bother 
me with someone else. But w ith her, 
w ho's supposed to mean so much to 
me. that I could do something like 
thai and threaten to take the whole 
thing, knowing that neither one of 
us are going to gel straight, maybe 
just get the edges taken off. ... If I'm 
going to keep that up, she can gel 
somebody a whole lot better than me. 



mMMM night we had an argument 
and she got seared and started run- 
ning up these stairs. And her being 
afraid of me like that, that got me 
mad. She ran up to ihe sixth floor — 
as sick as she was — and ran into a 
bathroom and locked the door and 
tried to hide from me. You do some- 
thing like lhat with an animal. You 
hide from an animal. She wouldn't 
Open the door. I threatened lo kick 
the panel out and she finally opened 
it. And she was in the shower stall, 
crouched down like a real refugee. 
You see them picture posters of ref- 
ugees crouched down, and the fear 
that she had on her face, and the 
shaking. She was actually, really 
shaking. Afterwards, she couldn't 
hold the cooker steady. I tell you, 
I'll leave her for good before I keep 
putting her through that. I don't want 
her to be afraid." 

"When you were pushing, Johnny, 
what's the largest amount you ever 
bought —to put into bags and resell?" 

"Three pieces, three ounces." 

"How many bags will (hat make?" 

"That depends how many times 
you cut it. Some connections used to 
cut it four to one, maybe five to one. 
But I only cut mine iVi times. That 
way it would be very strong. And 1 
put Ihe rest of the connections in my 
neighborhood out of business. 

"1 used to get very good stuff. I went 
up to this guy's house and he cut it 
for me. You stretch a nylon stocking 
over a wire hanger, put the stuff on it 
and run over it with a spoon. And it 
flows through the nylon and gets 
fluffed up. And after lhat you cut it 
with quinine and milk sugar. And 
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after it's mixed you have these stamp- 
collectors' bags, little glassine enve- 
lopes, and you have these baby meas- 
uring spoons, like a mother uses with 
her kids. You put the stuff in one oT 
the small spoons and run a razor 
over the top to flatten it out. Then 
you put it into the bag, wrap it up, 
put tape on it and you've got your- 
self a bag. And then you go out and 
sell it." 

"How much does your habit cost 
you a day?" 

"I'll tell you, when people tell you, 
like they're using $50 a day, they can't 
tell you that. They don't really know 
how much heroin they're using. Like 
I might find old Joe Schmo today and 
buy three bags from him and find 
that one bag straightens me out. Now , 
okay, so I'll time my shots and get 
away with $15 today. Tomorrow I 
can't find Joe Schmo so I go find Larry 
the Jerk, and 1 buy three off him and 
one don't straighten me out, and may- 
be three won't straighten me out. So, 
actually how much you use depends 
on the quality of the stuff. 

"Like right now the stuff is so weak 
that to find somebody on the streets 
that you can really say has a real bad 
habit would be doing something. I 
mean, it's not like it used lo be. I've 
seen guys come into jail and. like the 
expression goes, they kicked their hab- 
it on the elevator. In two or three 
days they're eating, sleeping, doing 
push-ups. 

"So it depends on the quality. I 
can't say I use this much or that much. 
I used to use a lot. Even today, if I 
have 10 bags in the morning, I won't 
have anything left that night, or may- 
be not even that afternoon. I just 
can't hold on to stuff without shoot- 
ing it. I won't actually get greedy 
and shoot it all at once but like, 
whenever it enters my mind to get off. 



I just get off. I can't hold on to it." 

"Johnny, when you go to a hospi- 
tal or to jail and you get clean, why 
do you always go back on drugs?" 

"Well, the longest I ever stayed 
clean on the street on my own was 
when one of my older brothers died 
of an overdose. I didn't want to use 
drugs. I think it was like two weeks, 
three weeks. I thought I would really 
do it — stay clean — because of my 
brother. And then, one day I was with 
one of my other brothers and 1 saw 
this kid I knew standing on the cor- 
ner. He was sick. I was doing good, 
staying dressed nice, leading a good 
life. I was happy. He was sick. So I 
said to him. "What are you shooting, 
what's your fix?' And he says. 'Two 
bags.' So I gave him S6. And 1 know 
where he's going and what he's going 
to do, and I know the feeling he's 
going to get. 
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t must have hit my mind all the 
way in the back. I looked at my broth- 
er. He knew what was on my mind 
and he like shrugged his shoulders, 
like to say, '1 don't care.' So I said 
to the kid, 'Look, here's another $6. 
Get two more.' So we got up to the 
bathroom in some hotel and the kid 
got off first because he was sick, and 
my brother got off and then 1 drew 
up the stuff and I just kept sitting 
around with it in my hand. And I 
kept thinking about my dead brother. 
And I didn't want to use because of 
what happened to him. Then I says 
to myself, only it was like to him, 'I 
hope you'll understand. You know 
what it's like." And I got off. After 
almost squirting it on the floor for 
maybe four or five times. But finally 
I shot it. And ever since then . . ." 

"What do you think of junkies in 
general, Johnny?" 



NEXT WEEK: PART II 

Realities we must 
face— but haven't 



i^aren feigns hysteria to win sym- 
pathy of cops called by a hotel who 
wanted her thrown out for prostitution. 
She denied the charge, but finally left. 



"Well, I wouldn't put my money 
in another junkie's hand unless I 
really, really trusted him. I've been 
beat by my own brother, and if my 
brother's going to run around and 
beat me, who can I trust? 1 can't trust 
nobody out there. Even Karen has 
gotten off behind my back. Like all 
the times I've stayed 16, 17, 18 hours 
without a fix and she disappeared 
someplace, and I know she's not go- 
ing to go that long without a fix. She 
can tell me anything she wants, but 1 
know Karen. And she'll come back 
and tell me she hasn't gotten off, but 
she's high. A couple of times she's 
been gone all day and all night and I 
didn't see her until the next day and, 
if I didn't do anything, I'd be sick 
when she came back. But when she 
came back, she'd have a bag of stuff 
to get me straight and I'd get off first 
before I even started arguing with 
her. And then I'd be happy I was 
straight and I'd only give her like half 
an argument. 

"You can't trust junkies. But after 
using drugs for so long, they're, like, 
my people. That's what I call them, 
my people. I can't get along with 
square people. If I'm walking in the 
streets, anywhere, I walk pretty fast 
and, if somebody's in front of me, 1 
get very, very aggravated with them. 
I'll shoot around them and I might 
say something under my breath or I 
might say. 'Move it the hell out of the 
way.' I don't like people. Maybe if I 
got back off drugs and got a job, I 
might try to force it from myself. 
Maybe in a week or two it'll just come 
back." 

"What do you think is going to be- 
come of you. Johnny?" 

"I don't know what's going to hap- 
pen. But I've had it with drugs. I'm 
going to stop. I've had enough of it. 
If 1 want to go back to it ten years 
from now, it will still be out there. I 
can always get it. And if I can't make 
the square life, if I find it too rough 
— which I doubt — the stuff will always 
be on the corners, the connections 
will always be there. It's been there for 
hundreds of years, and it'll be there 
for another hundred years." 

"Well, Johnny, what is it that keeps 
you around Needle Park?" 

"Nothing, I just don't have any 
place else to go. That's the whole 
thing in a nutshell. I could go to my 
parents upstate. Like, Monday I'm 
going home. I want to clean up. I want 
to get a job. I want to be square 
again. I'm tired of this life. I've had 
it. I'm ready to stop. And I'm ready 
to take on responsibilities of all kinds 
that I should be able to — as a man. 
Instead of using escapes, all kinds of 
escapes." 

"How long has it been, Johnny, 
since you've had a fix?" 

"Two or three hours." 

"How long do you think it will be 
before you get off again?" 

"Maybe right after I leave lere." 

"Well, then, why do you say that 
you've had it with drugs?" 

"Well, after Monday, anyway." 
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Right flavor! Right size! Right price! 



(New from Qfeea 








Sharp! Snappy! Just enough sour! 

Now Beech-Nut brings you traditional fruit 
sours, and candy hasn't been so good since 
"Gibson" meant a pretty girl. Open a pack. The 
color's great. Fresh, bright aroma, too. Pop one 
on your tongue. The flavor gets to you fast. 
Makes your taste buds sit up and take 
notice. You pucker up with pleasure. 
That's real old-fashioned sourball flavor! 
Try 'em soon. Beech-Nut Lemon Sours, 
Lime Sours, Orange, Grape, and Cherry 
Sours. Right flavor! Right size! Right price! 
Another quality product from Beech-Nut. 
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and grandeur to a southern house 



STYLE 



I 



SECOND FLOOR 



K-JlL 



The Wallace** "baik porch" 
\tiixnf provides a place for Urge- 
Male entertaining, whether iiV a 
dance for 50 trrn-agers or a htiflct 
for 15 to 100 grownups. The view 
above is the -am-' a* in (lie draw- 
ing at left. Behind the (torch 
stretches the formal living room, 
the gallery like dining room and 
family room. Two curving stair- 
ways lead up tin- second floor, 
one from the porch, the other 
from a foyer inside the entrance 
(right). On second Door the two 
Hons' bedrooms share round bath- 
room cantilevered out over tlte 
court. Hallway in front of daugh- 
ter*! room and sludv overlooks 
porch through glass wall. Master 
suite (fit left has separate bath 
for both Mr. and Mrs. Wallace. 



FIRST FLOOR 



lain entrance u at side of house 
lietween two oi tin- columns that -in- 
round the podium on which (lie house 
i* placet 1. Pillars measure more than 
'» Irrt .iniiiinl .iinl an* law I with brick. 




■Pining mom is the center of the 
house and its entire length overlooks 
the courtyard, the porch and the lob- 
lolly pines beyond. The room is 26 
feel long and the table can seal 22. 




(any rooms have one gently curv- 
ing wall. The rounded form of this one, 
painted red in the youngest son's 
room, complements the massive an- 
tiques the house was built to hold. 



I he family room, with its circular 
fireplace and the built-in couches that 
snuggle in a cavelike bay. contrasts 
strongly with the cool marble-paved 
elegance of other downstairs rooms. 



■balconies are special delight of the 
votings ters. serving one moment as 
Roman chariots, gun turrets the next 
and then as an ideal spot to transfer 
pets, football gear and "secret mes- 
sages" to the outside. Actually they 
arc then- tu allow opening the slid- 
ing glass doors for ventilation. Adds 
Mr*. Wallace. "They're practical. I do 
iwM of m\ child-calling from them." 




■■xterior stairway Ea made of thin 
wood slats anil laminated plvwood and 
is bouncy as a trampoline. The ani- 
mated curves of the porch are punctu- 
ated h\ the texture created by laying 
the bricks in three different ways; a 
radial pattern on the columns, the 
basket-weave effect of flat bricks going 
around a sharp curve and the straight 
forward pattern on the porch Boon 



Now this is an old man you should kiss, young lady: 

for all the good he'll do you. 



Breakfast is just for kids, right? Breakfast 
makes you fat, right? So you skip breakfast, 
right? 

Wrong, young lady. When you cut down on 
breakfast, you make up for it by sneaking 
candy bars and crullers. Maybe you even get 
so jumpy, you nibble a fingernail or two. 

You'd do better to cozy up to this old man 
and a good hot bowl of Quaker Oats. 



Remember mama saying how he could do 
things for you? Like make your hair curly? Or 
put a twinkle in your eye (in a young man's, 
too)? Well, maybe mama was right. 

Behind his smiling face, there are natural 
nourishers that get you going in the morning, 
keep you going until lunch. 

Quaker Oats has lots of protein to help you 
stay in shape. Lots of good healthy things to 



give you a good healthy glow. 

And if it's been a while since mama's made 
it, maybe you need reminding about that 
good Quaker Oats taste: nutty, hearty, toasty, 
like nothing else around. All dished up for 
about 100 calories a serving, a little more 
than you'd find in an apple. 

Nothing like a generous old man to help a 
young lady along in the world, right? 



Living 

in the 
Blueprint 



Like any woman who has jusl ac- 
quired the possession thai Mas her 
heart's fondest desire. Mrs. Wal- 
lace simply cannot bottle up her en- 
thusiasm for her columned house. 
"I don't believe any figure of the 
ancient world ever walked clown a 
gallery more inspiring than our 
back porch." she says. "We feel 
close to all the great moments of 
the past." A feeling of continuity 
with the past was a large part of 
what John and Frances Wallace 
bad hoped to achieve when they 
started out to build their classic- 
house. Both their roots are deep 
in this southern town. They can 
count back live generations at the 
local cemetery and tick off 50 rela- 
tives who live nearby without even 
mentioning second cousins. They 
also wanted a bouse that woidd he 
beautiful for generations to come 
and a house of grandeur. Now that 
they have it all. they still can't 
quite get over the fact. 

Every evening they pull their 
big wicker rockers up to the edge 
of the columned bac k porch and 
watch the sun set behind the Ma- 
bama hills. The bouse is located 
jusl right for the sunset," says Mr. 
Wallace, an engineer at the Army 
missile base in nearby Hunlsville. 
"and we never like to miss one." 

The view also has its effect on 
the pace of their entertaining. 
"When we have company." says 
Mrs. Wallace, "the maid knows 
that people facing the view tike 
tw ice as long to finish dinner." 

Feeling as they do that Archi- 
tect Rudolph has created a work of 
art. the Wallaces treat their house 
almost as though it were a monu- 
ment and they were merely the 
custodians. They would not con- 
sider painting a wall or hanging 
a picture that did not meet the ar- 
chitect's approval, and their feel- 
ing of custodianship also has made 
them put up with all sorts of in- 
trusions. Before the Wallaces 
moved in eight months ago, so 
many curious tow nspeople and oth- 
ers traipsed through that the up- 
stairs llooring had to be replaced. 



Ideas 

in Houses 



Even now, cars pull into the drive- 
way five or six times a day ("I 
wish they could drive better." 
says Wallace. "They always run 
over an azalea") and total strangers 
feel free to look around. 

Though the- sweeping design of 
the house does work some incon- 
veniences. Mrs. Wallace is ever 
ready with a sweeping defense: 
' The house lias the efficiency of a 
trailer combined with the grandeur 
of the Vropolis." Because main 
of the closets lose space by being 
tuc ked behind a curved wall, she 
has had to use the empty elevator 
shaft -with a temporary Hour built 
inside the shaft on eac h level — as 
utility closets. "This modification 
was our only addition to the draw- 
ings." she says. "We plan to live 
in this house for the rest of our 
lives and we just may need thai 
elevator when we get old," W hen 
and if it is ever installed, it will 
enable the Wallaces to rise from 
the family room direc tly to their 
master bedroom. Now. however, 
unless they c hoose to use the out- 
side stairway, they can reach tin- 
master bedroom only by going up 
the front stairs which means twice 
traversing the 72-fool-loug house. 
"But that doesn't bother us — at 
least not now," says Mr. W allace. 
"As we pass through everv room 
we can look out on the porch." 



Ibis spacious exterior view, of 
course, makes the difference in 
what otherwise would be a rather 
ordinary interior. Apart from the 
porch and the stunning bath- 
rooms that have skylights and 
rounded walls — the house is most- 
ly a series of average-sized rooms. 

It is in the low-ceilinged family 
room, with its snug fireplace, that 
the Wallaces are able to escape 
the feeling of dwelling in marble 
halls. This room is the center for 
play and relaxation. Mere the W al- 
laces' 9-year-old son. Stewart, de- 
ploys his 5,(M)0 toy soldiers over 
make-believe battlefields. W hen 
the two older children. I'eggy and 
Jac, are home from school in 
Scwanee, Tenn. lor holidays or oc- 
casional weekends, the room be- 
comes a teen-age preserv e. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallace entertain there in- 
formally, although it is impossible 
to keep adult guests off the back 
porch except in freezing weather. 



Strongest in the 
Pain- Believer Doctors 
Recommend Most 




HEADACHE 
CLINIC 




And ANACIN Contains 
More of This Medication for 

TENSE, NERVOUS HEADACHES 

Than Any Leading Headache Tablet 

Anacin is strongest in the pain-reliever doctors rec- 
ommend most. That's why an Anacin tablet gives 
you extra power to relieve headache pain. 

With Anacin, relief comes fast! In 22 seconds 
after entering your bloodstream, Anacin is speeding 
relief direct to your headache. Not only does pain 
go quickly, but also its nervous tension and depres- 
sion. You experience remarkable 'all-over' relief. 

Remember, no tablet you can 
buy has the strong yet safe for- 
mulation you get in Anacin. See 
if Anacin Tablets, with their 
smooth, gentle action, do not 
work better foryou. Buy Anacin 
today. 
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education ANGRY WORDS FROM MARIO SAVIO, SPOKESMAN FOR CALIFORNIA'S 



'The university has become 



In what may he the largest viitirl test in 
the history of American jurisprudence. 
703 demonstrators arrested during last 
lull's sit-in at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley will he set far trial 
in Municipal Court this week. The de- 
fendants, most of them students, are 



charged with trespassing, resisting ar- 
rest and unlawful assembly. 

The direct cause of the sit-in. which 
climaxed weeks of demonstrations, was 
a sudden lightening up of the rules gov- 
erning recruiting and fund raising for 
ofl-campus political and civil rights 



causes. University officials soon real- 
ized this was an arbitrary and unwise 
move and modified the regulations. But 
by then the episode had brought into 
the open an enormous, smoldering frus- 
tration on the part of many who feel the 
very size and impersonality of their uni- 



versity is depriving them of a worth- 
while education. These dissidents soon 
organized as the Free Speech Move- 
ment and found un eloquent spokesman 
in 22-year-old philosophy major Mario 
Savio. a native of New York. His own 
views — excerpted here from a lengthy 




THE ROOTS OF THE PROBLEM 

* The thing's turned on its head. 
Those who should give orders — the 
faculty and students — take orders, 
and those who should lend to keep- 
ing the sidewalks clean, to seeing that 
we have enough classrooms — the ad- 
ministrators — give the orders. . . . 
As [social critic] Paul Goodman says, 
students are the exploited class in 
America, subjected to all the tech- 
niques of factory methods: tight 
scheduling, sneedups. rules of con- 
duct they're expected to obey with 
little or no say-so. At Cal you're 
little more than an IBM card. For 
efficiency's sake, education is orga- 
nized along quantifiable lines. One 
hundred and 20 units make a bach- 
elor's degree. . . . The understand- 
ing, interest and care required to have 
a good undergraduate school are 
completely alien to the spirit of the 
system. . . . 

The university is a vast public utili- 
ty which turns out future workers in 
today's vineyard, the military-indus- 
trial complex. They've got to be proc- 
essed in the most efficient way to see 
to it that they have the fewest dis- 
senting opinions, that they have just 
those characteristics which are wholly 
incompatible with being an intellec- 
tual. This is a real internal psycho- 
logical contradiction. People have to 
suppress the very questions which 
reading books raises, f 

ON HIMSELF 

■ I am not a political person. My in- 
volvement in the Free Speech Move- 
ment is religious and moral. ... I 
don't know w hat made me get up and 
give that first speech. I only know I 
had to. What was it Kierkegaard said 
about free acts? They're the ones 
that, looking back, you realize you 
couldn't help doing, f 

ON THE ADMINISTRATION 

■ [President] Clark Kerr is the ideol- 
ogist for a kind of "brave new world" 
conception of education. He replaces 
the word "university" with "multi- 
versity " The multiversity serves many 
publics at once, he says. But Kerr's 
publics ... is the corporate estab- 
lishment of California, plus a lot of 
national firms, the government, es- 
pecially the Pentagon. It's no longer 
a question of a community of stu- 
dents and scholars, of independent. 



objective research but rather of con- 
tracted research, the results of which 
are to be used as those who contract 
for it see fit. . . . Why should the 
business community . . . dominate 
the board of regents? The business of 
the university is teaching and learn- 
ing. Only people engaged in it — the 
students and teachers — are compe- 
tent to decide how it should be done. ' 

ON BEIN6 AN AMERICAN STUDENT 

America may be the most poverty- 
stricken country in the world. Not 
materially. But intellectually it is 
bankrupt. And morally it's poverty- 
stricken. But in such a way that it's 
not clear to you that you're poor. It's 
very hard to know you're poor if 
you're eating well. 

In the Berkeley ghetto— which is. 
let's say. the campus and the sur- 
rounding five or six blocks — you bear 
certain stigmas. They're not the color 
of your skin, for the most part, but 
the fact that you're an intellectual, 
and perhaps a moral nonconformist. 
You question the mores and morals 
and institutions of society seriously: 
you take serious questions seriously. 
This creates a feeling of mutuality, 
of real community. Students are ex- 
cited about political ideas. They're 
not yet inured to the apolitical so- 
ciety they're going to enter. But being 
interested in ideas means you have 
no use in American society . . . unless 
they are ideas which are useful to 
the military-industrial complex. That 
means there's no connection between 
what you're doing and the world 
you're about to enter. 

There's a lot of aimlessness in the 
ghetto, a lot of restlessness. Some 
people are 40 years old and they're 
still members. They're student men- 
talities who never grew up: they're 
people who were active in radical 
politics, let's say. in the Thirties, peo- 
ple who have never connected with 
the world, have not been able to make 
it in America. You can see the simi- 
larity between this and the Harlem 
situation, f 

ON THE STUDENT PROTESTS 

■ At first we didn't understand what 
the issues were. But as discussion 
went on. they became clear. The uni- 
versity wanted to regulate the con- 
tent of our speech. The issue of the 
multiversity and the issue of free 
speech can't be separated. There was 



and is a need for the students to ex- 
press their resentment . . . against 
having to submit to the administra- 
tion's arbitrary exercise of power. 
This is itself connected with the no- 
tion of the multiversity as a factory. 
Factories are run in authoritarian 
fashion — non-union factories, any- 
way — and that's the nearest paral- 
lel to the university. . . . The same 
arbitrary attitude was manifest when 
they suddenly changed the political 
activities rules. 

As for ideology, the Free Speech 
Movement has always had an ideolo- 
gy of its own. Call it essentially 
anti-liberal. By that I mean it is anti 



An intent and eloquent speaker who 
rattles off ideas with machine-gun 
speed, Savio emerged overnight from 
obscurity to national prominence. 



a certain style of politics prevalent in 
the United States: politics by com- 
promise — which succeeds if you don't 
state any issues. You don't state is- 
sues, so you can't be attacked from 
any side. You learn how to say plati- 
tudinous things without committing 
yourself, in the hope that somehow, 
that way, you won't disturb the great 
American consensus and somehow 
people will be persuaded to do things 
that aren't half bad. You just sort of 
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STUDENTS NOW FACING TRIAL 

a factory' 



interview with Life's correspondent in 
San Francisco, Jack Fincher — cut to 
the heart of a system he sees as ' 'totally 
dehumanized, totally impersonalized, 
created by a society which is wholly 
acquisitive." Savio's rebellion is not so 
much political as against schools — and 



a society — where everything seems to 
be geared to ' 'performance and a ward, 
prize and punishment — never to study 
for itself." Because Savio's outlook 
is shared by so many, its significance 
goes far beyond the court trial he and 
his contemporaries will face this week. 



muddle through. By contrast our ide- 
ology is issue-oriented. We thought 
the administration was doing bad 
things and we said so. Some people 
on the faculty repeatedly told us we 
couldn't say or do things too pro- 
vocative or we'd turn people off— 
alienate the faculty. Yet, with every 
provocative thing we did, more fac- 
ulty members came to our aid. And 
when the apocalypse came, over 800 
of them were with us. f 

ON THE TEACHING SITUATION 

' They should supply us with more 
teachers and give them conditions 
under which they could teach — so 
they wouldn't have to be producing 
nonsensical publications for journals, 
things that should never have been 
written and won't be read. We have 
some magnificent names, all those 
Nobel Prize winners. Maybe a couple 
of times during the undergraduate 
years you see them 100 feet away at 
the front of a lecture hall in which 
500 people are sitting. If you look 
carefully, if you bring along your op- 
era glasses, you can see that famous 
profile, that great fellow. Well, yes, he 
gives you something that is uniquely 
his, but it's difficult to ask questions. 
It's got to be a dialogue, getting an 
education. 

The primary concern of most of the 
teaching assistants is getting their doc- 
torates. They're constantly involved 
in their own research, working their 
way into so narrow a corner of their 
own specialty that they haven't the 
breadth of experience or time to do 
an adequate job of teaching. Further- 
more, what they've got to do, really, 
is explain what the master told you, 
so you can prepare to take his tests. 
When teaching assistants deviate 
from the lesson plans to bring in new 
material, this enriches their students; 
but sometimes another result is to 
make it more difficult for those stu- 
dents to do well on the exams, t 

ON CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

' If you accept that societies can be 
run by rules, as I do, then you neces- 
sarily accept as a consequence that 
you can't disobey the rules every time 
you disapprove. That would be say- 
ing that the rules are valid only when 
they coincide with your conscience, 
which is to insist that only your con- 
science has any validity in the mat- 
ter. However, when you're consider- 



ing something that constitutes an ex- 
treme abridgment of your rights, 
conscience is the court of last resort. 
Then you've got to decide whether 
this is one of the things which, al- 
though you disagree, you can live 
with. Only you can decide: it's open- 
ly a personal decision. Hopefully, in 
a good society this kind of decision 
wouldn't have to be made very often, 
if at all. But we don't have a good 
society. We have a very bad society. 
We have a society which has many 
social evils, not the least of which is 
the fantastic presumption in a lot of 
people's minds that naturally deci- 
sions which arc in accord with the 
rules must be right — an assumption 
which is not founded on any legiti- 
mate philosophical principle. In our 
society, precisely because of the great 
distortions and injustices which exist. 
I would hope that civil disobedience 
becomes more prevalent than it is. 

Unjustified civil disobedience you 
must oppose. But if there's a lot of 
civil disobedience occurring, you bet- 
ter make sure it's not justified. 1 

ON THE TRIAL 

They can only try us in several ways 
— a mass trial, a group trial, indi- 
vidual trials, or some combination. 
None of these four ways can give us 
due process. Even individual trials 
would be held before different judges 
and juries. In earlier civil rights cases 
here, we've had different verdicts 
handed down for the same offense. 

Some people say, "Okay, they've 
been crying for their political acts to 
be judged only by competent author- 
ities—the courts, not the university; 
so now they get what they want and 
they aren't happy." That isn't the 
point. We're not complaining about 
being treated fairly by the courts. 
We're complaining precisely because 
we're not going to be treated fairly, 
because we're not going to get due 
process. I didn't commit myself to ac- 
cept whatever the state might do to 
me, you know, and I'm not going to 
accept anything which doesn't guar- 
antee me my constitutional rights 
through fair trial. 1 think it's a scan- 
dal that an action which can be ar- 
gued legitimately as an exercise of 
constitutional rights may be pun- 
ished so severely that people who 
have taken part in it — and others to 
whom it has been an example — may 
be thereafter dissuaded from exercis- 
ing their constitutional rights, f 



Eldercare 

...better 
care than Medicare 



Here's why the Herlong-Curtis Eldercare Bill, HR 3727, 
is the best answer to the 
health care needs of people over 65 



MORE BENEFITS FOR THE ELDERLY 

Eldercare would provide a wide range of hospital and medical 
services for the elderly— much more than Medicare. 



Physicians' Care 

Surgical Costs 

Drugs — In and out of Hospital 

Hospital A Nursing Home Charges 



ELDERCARE 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 



MEDICARE 
NO 
NO 
NO 
YES 



LESS COST TO THE TAXPAYERS 



Eldercare offers more care for 
the elderly who need help, but 
would cost less because it does 
not provide benefits for 
the wealthy and well-to-do. 
Eldercare would not require a 
new payroll tax. It would be 
financed by federal-state funds 
through a program that 
already exists. 



By contrast, the Medicare 
tax plan would increase payroll 
taxes to provide benefits for 
everyone over 65, the wealthy 
included. Furthermore, the 
Medicare tax would hit hardest 
those least able to pay. The 
$5,600-a-year worker would 
pay as much tax as the $56,000 
executive. 



Your doctors, who care for the elderly, support Eldercare be- 
cause it also assures free choice of physician and hospital . . . 
provides for protection through Blue Cross, Blue Shield and 
health insurance policies . . . and lets people over 65 qualify for 
benefits before illness strikes— without a welfare type 
investigation. 

WRITE TODAY! 

Urge your congressman and senators to vote for Eldercare 
(The Herlong-Curtis Bill, H.R. 3727) 



The American MeJical Association 
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Nobody had better try kicking sand in this k id's face 
at the beach— not if she can toss a full-grown cow ele- 
phant trunk-over-teacups with nothing but a flick of her 
4-year-old wrist. Marina's secret is not deceptively gen- 
tle judo nor even killer karate. It just happens that she 
is the daughter of Frankordi. bareback star of England's 



Bertram Mills Circus, and has been skylarking with ele- 
phants longer than most girls her age have played with 
dollies. Thus when a photographer showed up at the 
circus's winter quarters in Ascot to take some pictures 
of pachyderm gymnastics. Marina skipped out and gave 
her wrinkled friend Sheila an encouraging "alley-oop!" 
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We prove a car's 
heater the only 
sensible way-with four highly 
sensitive thermometers and 
four highly critical men. 




In the kind of cold that chills a man through to 
the bone, a Buick LeSabre heads out across the 
snowy countryside. At night, so the sun won't 
have any warming effect. 

Inside the car are four strategically placed 
gauges of temperature changes and four tech- 
nicians who complain as much about a car that's 
too stuffy as a car that's too cold. 

Because no one point of view— scientific or 



personal— is really enough, we use both instru- 
ments and people to prove our cars the long way, 
the hard way, the right way. Starting long before 
they go into production. 

Why do we go through all this to prove even the 
smallest parts? For one very good reason. To 
make a GM car worth more to you from the day 
you buy one until the day you trade it in. 

Chevrolet ■ Pontile ■ Oldsmobile - Buick - Cadillac • With Body by Fisher 



General Motors cars 
are proved all around. 

All around the clock, all around the calendar, all around the country, all around the car. 
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FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 





Call for pleasure. ..call for Kent! 

Kent delivers the taste you want in a 
cigarette today Kent combines the 
finest "Flavor-Blended" tobaccos with 
the Kent filter. No wonder... 
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KENT SATISFIES BEST 
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